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ANY estimate of the future influence of aviation on inter- 
national relations must, of course, depend upon the significance 
which we attach to aviation itself. If we consider that it is 
destined to play an insignificant rdle both in commerce and in war, 


we shall naturally conclude that it is destined to play a corre- 
spondingly unimportant role in international affairs. Obviously 
the converse is equally true. My first aim, therefore, is to try 
to arrive at a just estimate of the actual potentials of both 
commercial and military aeronautics. Although these are, as 
Sir Samuel Hoare recently pointed out, ‘‘ inextricably bound up 
together,” nevertheless I shall, for the sake of convenience, 
attempt to review them separately. I propose to begin with 
commercial aviation. Despite the remarkable developments of 
civil aerial transport during the past few years, there are still 
many who are sceptical as to its future. This attitude has been 
recently exampled in a book entitled The Great Delusion, which 
has been widely reviewed in the Press. It is not within the scope 
of my address this evening to discuss that cleverly written work 
in detail. But I should like in passing to refer to several of its 
more salient contentions, because they voice popular miscon- 
ceptions about commercial flying. It is claimed, for instance, 
that aeroplanes do not save time over long distances, because they 
can fly only by day, whereas steamers and trains travel by night 
as well. But as a matter of fact night flying has already been 


carried out on several air routes. From May to November last 
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year night flying was carried out regularly on the German Berlin- 
Dantzig-Konigsberg route with, according to the Lufthansa 
report, 100 per cent. regularity and 100 per cent. security. The 
machines were equipped with gyro control and other apparatus, 
which render it possible to keep an aeroplane in a horizontal 
position and to steer in darkness and in fog. 

This year night flying is to be inaugurated on several other 
European routes. And last year the American Trans-continental 
Air Mail flew 945,654 miles, that is, nearly a million miles, by 
night. This day and night service, which has been in operation 
since July 1924, also refutes the author’s contention that air 
transport is not faster than sea and rail transport over long dis- 
tances. For the air mail covers the distance between New York 
and San Francisco, 2640 miles, in 32 hours, as against 3 days by 
the fastest train. I would point out that in this case both the 
aeroplane and the train cover approximately the same mileage, 
because they travel almost in a straight line across the Continent. 
But in the case, for instance, of the British Empire, the projected 
air routes are considerably shorter than the sea routes. And the 
higher speed of aircraft will be equivalent to reducing these 
shortened distances by 50 per cent. or more. The estimated 
saving in time between London and Sydney would be from 
18 to 21 days by airship. 

To take another point which echoes a common criticism—the 
author, claims that flying can never be made safe. The answer 
to that is, that last year German commercial aircraft flew 3,816,000 
miles with the loss of only one life. That is the equivalent of 152 
circuits of the equator or some I5 trips to the moon for one fatal 
accident. Our own record is not quite so good; nevertheless 
our commercial aircraft have flown 5,270,000 miles since I9I9 
with only four accidents involving loss of life to passengers. And 
I would recall that commercial flying is only eight years old. 

I doubt whether railways could show as good a record of safety 
at the same stage in their development. We read in the Press 
of 1845 that “‘ the largest item in railway returns bids fair to be 
the list of the killed,” and even seven years later, in 1852, one 
newspaper declared that ‘‘ railway accidents are the staple of our 
news reading.” 

As Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out at the last Imperial Con- 
ference—‘‘ What better proof could there be of the regularity of 
the services, than the fact that to-day freight insurance premiums 


per £100 are by air less than half the premiums charged for surface 
transport? ” 
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Another common criticism which is stressed in The Great 
Delusion is that civil flying does not pay and never will pay. 
Admittedly it does not pay to-day, although certain air transport 
concerns such as the Dutch K.L.M. are nearly self-supporting. 
But there is no doubt whatever that air transport will pay in 
the near future. For the paying factor in air transport is not the 
load carried but the time saved. It illustrates the old saying 
that “time is money.” Moreover, there are various technical 
developments in view which will make for economy. 

“Transportation is civilisation,” or, as I heard someone 
express it the other day, ‘‘ transport spells culture and progress.” 
Yet consider the welcome which we have given to every new form 
of transport. The discovery of flight was hailed with derisive 
incredulity. I remember reading at the time a paper by a 
distinguished scientist who proved to demonstration that flight 
by a heavier-than-air machine was absolutely impossible. You 
will perhaps remember that when in 1916 The Daily Mail offered a 
prize of £10,000 for a flight from London to Manchester, The Star 
published a derisive leading article which said—‘‘ Our own offer 
of £10,000,000 to the flying machine, of any description whatever, 
that flies five miles from London and back to the point of departure 
still holds good.” 

The motor-car met with a similar reception. Its development 
was arrested for several decades by a law which required a motor 
to be preceded by a man carrying a red flag. And when this ban 
was removed the new vehicle was regarded with derision, it 
became the subject of music-hall skits and of cartoons in the 
comic Press. Those who prophesied that the motor would 
eventually drive the horse off the streets were regarded as extra- 
vagant enthusiasts. And if we look back a little further still, 
to the time of our grandparents, we find the same scepticism in 
regard to steam transport, and the same opposition to its develop- 
ment. One writer of that period declared that the new invention, 
the locomotive, was ‘‘ against the law of God ” because “‘ it would 
prevent cows grazing, hens laying, and would cause ladies to give 
premature birth to children at the sight of these things going 
forward at the rate of four and a half miles an hour.” Referring 


to the same subject the Editor of The Quarterly Review of 1825 
wrote : 


“What can be more palpably absurd and ridiculous than the 
prospect held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage 
coaches! We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
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rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine going 
at such a rate. We will back old Father Thames against the 
Woolwich Railway for any sum. We trust that Parliament will, 
in all railways it may sanction, limit the speed to eight or nine 
miles an hour, which we entirely agree with Mr. Sylvester is as 
great as can be ventured on with safety.” 


We laugh at this to-day, but is it not possible that a few years 
hence some of us will in turn be laughed at for our present attitude 
in regard to the future of aerial transport ? 

There is one more example to which I should like to draw the 
attention of the air sceptics, particularly those of them who argue 
that the airship can never be a practical form of transport. It is 
that famous document in the archives of the Admiralty which 
strenuously opposed the introduction of steam into the Navy, 
and proved that a steamship could not carry enough coal to 
enable it to cross the Atlantic. 

I think it is well that we should recall these things, for it has 
been truly said that “‘ history is philosophy teaching by example.” 
The lesson which it teaches in the present instance seems to be 
that we should try to regard the new form of transport with less 
conservatism than we have regarded the previous innovations 
in this important sphere. 

After all there is the cold fact that the total length of the air 
routes of the world in actual operation amounts to no less than 
44,111 miles. The route mileage of Europe, including Soviet 
Russia, is 28,130 miles. Of this, Great Britain has 904 miles; 
Germany 12,762 miles, and France 6290 miles. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION. 


Now to turn to my review of commercial aviation: unfortu- 
nately it can only be a very general survey; to go into the subject 
in any considerable detail would entail quoting a vast mass of 
facts and figures and would leave me no time to deal with the 
military and political aspects of my subject. 


Germany.—l propose to confine my review to the aerial 
transport of the principal Powers, and shall begin with Germany, 
because her air transport system is by far and away the most 
highly developed. It is administered by an Aeronautical 
Directorate in the Ministry of Transport, assisted by an Air 
Council known as the Luftrat. This Council has 35 members 
who represent various interests, such as the Society of Aircraft 
Manufacturers, the Aeronautical Scientific Association, the 
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German Aero Club, the War Office, each of the Army Commands, 
the Ex-War Pilots’ Association, and the Deutscher Luftfahrt 
Verband. This last is the principal German air propaganda 
society, a widespread organisation with branches all over the 
country. In passing I would ask you to note the representation 
of the War Office and Army Commands on the council. That is a 
point to which I shall return later. 

The organisation, under the administration which I have 
mentioned, consists of the Lufthansa and of various subsidiary 
concerns. The Lufthansa is the great national air transport 
combine, it has a capital of 25 million gold marks and is sub- 
sidised by the Government. It develops all the principal national 
air lines, connects them with the big international lines, and draws 
up agreements with foreign companies. It has helped to develop 
the Europa Union, an air combine which comprises some 
22 companies operating in northern and eastern Europe. 

In addition to the Lufthansa there are some 20 provincial 
companies in Germany which have a certain degree of autonomy, 
but which work in with the Lufthansa. They complete its 
system of air lines and bring traffic to them by a secondary 
system of regular connections. 

This entire organisation is supported not only by the Govern- 
ment but by the constituent states of the Reich, by municipalities, 
and by various other corporations and public bodies, such as 
chambers of commerce. Asan example of the widespread support 
given to aviation in Germany, let me read you the list of public 
shareholders in one small company : 


Name :—Pommern Fleighafen Gesellschaft. 

Object—The construction of an aerodrome and seaplane 
station at Stettin. 

Capital.—z,250,000 gold marks. 


Shareholders : 
Government, 150,000 gold marks. 
State, do. 
Province, do. 
District, do. 


Town of Stettin, 300,000 gold marks. 
Town of Altdam, 50,000 gold marks. 
Randow Rural District Council, 300,000 gold marks. 


Now this company is not an air transport concern; it is 
merely one of numerous companies which provide aerodromes and 
seaplane stations to further the interests of their own localities. 
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Certain it is that there is no lack of money behind German 
commercial aviation, for in addition to the Government and 
States’ subsidies, and the other forms of aid which I have indicated, 
it is supported by several of the large banks, and by such great 
oil and shipping interests as the Petroleum Gesellschaft, the 
Hamburg-America Shipping Line and the Norddeutscher-Lloyd. 

In developing her great system of airways Germany has kept 
in view the principle that secondary systems should be connected 
with, and therefore act as feeders to, the main international air 
lines. Provincial centres such as Hanover, Halle, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Stuttgart, and Dortmund operate local traffic and convey 
it to the main air port at Berlin, or to the big customs aerodromes 
along the frontiers where the main international air lines have 
stages. These are—Munich, Breslau, Dantzig, Stettin, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Frankfurt. 

Now what bearing has Germany’s extraordinary aerial develop- 
ment, and her people’s enthusiasm for the air, upon my subject? 
Let us consider first how it has affected Germany herself. Her 
great network of internal communications has given her greater 
cohesion. Every increase in the speed of transport amounts to 
a reduction in distance, therefore in a sense the whole country has 
shrunk to a fraction of its original size; administration has been 
facilitated, and there has been a general speeding up in internal 
commercial intercourse. Next, her internal air system, as I have 
shown, connects up with most of the main international trunk 
lines. Therefore in the second place she is in a unique position 
to take advantage of the present and projected development of 
international air transport. In the third place her people have 
been educated to make use of these new facilities. 

The net result of these advantages is that in the latest form of 
transport Germany is to-day far better organised than her neigh- 
bours to compete in the sphere of international commerce. And 
this advantage added to those which she already possesses, 
namely, a highly efficient population of 63,000,000, which is 
expanding rapidly, industrial direction, economic organisation, 
and scientific attainments, second to none, and ample credit, 
should enable her not only to regain her former commercial 
strength rapidly but greatly to increase it. And commercial 
strength is, of course, the foundation of military power. Hence, 
far sooner than we might have expected, Germany will be again 
the greatest Power in Europe. Nor is that all, for by taking full 
advantage of air transport she will be able to establish better 
political as well as closer commercial contact throughout Asia, 
and in the Near and Middle East. Another important point is 
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that her aerial system, and the markets which she has obtained 
through her aerial enterprise, support her aircraft industry. 


France.—The French system of airways differs widely from 
that of Germany. The French public has not taken kindly to air 
travel. It is very much alive to the significance of air power, 
but air transport has hitherto been regarded chiefly as an instru- 
ment of policy, and as a method of building up a military reserve, 
rather than as an aid to commerce. Nevertheless the commercial 
value of air transport is now being more widely recognised in 
France. The French air propaganda organisations have, for 
some time past, been conducting an energetic campaign to arouse 
public interest in commercial aviation, and to persuade provincial 
authorities to create internal air lines. They have achieved a 
certain measure of success, for during the past year several 
chambers of commerce have voted considerable sums for the 
latter purpose. 

The French air transport system is operated by four subsidised 
companies. These are the Air Union, Les Lignes Farman, the 
C.I.D.N.A. (Compagnie Internationale de Navigation Aérienne), 
and the Latécoére Company. 

The C.I.D.N.A. service covers the distance between Paris 
and Constantinople in 36 hours, a saving of 2$ days on railway 
time. The saving will be much greater when night flying has been 
adopted. This has already been tried experimentally between 
Belgrade and Bucharest. It is proposed to extend this line to 
Aleppo in Syria, and eventually to Baghdad, where it will connect 
with our own line to India. 

The Latécoére Line links France with her North African 
Colonies and with French Equatorial Africa. It is proposed to 
extend this line by flying boat across the Atlantic to Natal in 
Brazil, and thence along the coast to Buenos Aires. It is 
estimated that this extension will bring Buenos Aires to within 
a week of Paris. 

The Company also proposes to extend the line connecting 
Rabat and Oran, to Algiers and Tunis, and thus link up the French 
North African Colonies, and at the same time connect with the 
Air Union’s terminus at Tunis. 

During the past year the Latécoére has carried over two- 
thirds of the mails between France and North Africa. 

Now from the point of view of my subject what advantages 
accrue to France from her aerial system, and how does it affect 
her position in the sphere of international relationship ? 

In the first place the C.I.D.N.A. lines enable France to main- 
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tain close political contact with her satellites of the Little Entente, 
and with her protégé Poland. This line also facilitates close 
personal touch with Constantinople. The advantages from a 
political, administrative, and economic point of view of its 
imminent extension to Syria are obvious. 

Her Northern lines connect up with other lines which lead to 
Scandinavia, and through Germany to Moscow. The political 
and administrative advantages of the Latécoére system are also, 
I think, too obvious to call for comment, but I would stress their 
value as a factor in developing the French North African Colonies, 
and in opening up French Equatorial Africa. Dakar has already 
been used as a base for a flight, via the Senegal and the Niger, 
to Timbuctu, which is over a thousand miles inland. In addition 
France gains, by her air transport system, support for her aircraft 
industry, which is the essential foundation for her air power, and 
considerable reserves of mechanics, pilots, and in some cases 
machines, for her military and naval air services. Her civil air 
lines, aerodromes, and seaplane bases, also afford additional 
facilities for her military and naval air forces. 

That is not a bad return for a subsidy which last year amounted 
to about half a million pounds, a mere bagatelle from the point of 
view of State expenditure. 


Italy.—Italian commercial aviation owed its inauguration to 
Mussolini, who among other things is Air Minister; it has made 
considerable progress during the past two years. Italy has now 
three air lines which are operated by separate companies. The 
lines are Turin—-Venice-Trieste ; Genoa—~Rome-—Naples—Palermo, 
and Brindisi-Athens—Constantinople. 

Italy is very much alive to the importance of commercial 
aviation and has a considerable programme of expansion. Her 
subsidy for civil flying, which was 18,000,000 lire in 1925, was 
increased to 30,330,000 lire last year, and a further increase is 
forecasted for this year. Her programme aims at two main 
systems of air routes; these are: 


1. A trans-Mediterranean system running from Constantinople 
to Barcelona; part of this is already in operation. 

2. A trunk line connecting Northern Europe to Egypt. The 
proposed extensions of existing lines are Genoa—Turin—Lyons and 
Genoa—Milan—Munich at one end; and Athens—Crete-Sollum- 
Cairo at the other. The Naples—Palermo line will be extended to 
Tripoli, with a branch to Tunis, and a branch eastwards through 
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Tripoli to Sollum, where it will connect up with the Genoa- 
Egypt line. 


When Italy has completed this programme, she will gain 
many of the advantages which I have already reviewed in the 
cases of France and Germany. 


Soviet Russia.—I will now pass on to Russia. Here is a State 
whose whole conception of Government and administration, one 
might almost add civilisation, is radically opposed to that of the 
Western Powers. And since she regards us as her foremost enemy, 
the development of her aviation is of special interest to us. It 
owes its inception to the Deruluft—a German-Russian company 
which was formed at the end of 1921 to develop a service between 
Koenigsberg and Moscow. Early in 1923 the German Junkers 
company came to an agreement with the Soviet Government for 
the establishment of aircraft factories and air traffic routes in 
Russia, and established a large aircraft factory near Moscow. 
Until 1925 Russia’s air development, both civil and military, was 
largely under German auspices. But since then Russia has 
assumed complete control of her aviation, although she is still 
dependent to a large extent upon German technical equipment. 

In the summer of 1925 the great Russian air propaganda 
organisation, known as the “ Aviokhim,” which is reported to 
have a membership of 3,000,000, organised, with German assist- 
ance, a flight from Moscow to Peking. Five of the six machines 
reached Peking, two subsequently went on to Shanghai, and one to 
Tokio. It was officially stated that the objects of this flight were, 
“ the exploration of an air route to the Far East, with a view toa 
closer connection between the Soviet Union and the brotherly 
peoples of Mongolia and China.” This indicates one of the 
principal aims of Russian air policy. Those responsible for it 
recognise in aviation an effective means of liaison with Asia, and 
with non-Asiatic Islam, which will be as useful in peace as in war. 
By this means contacts difficult over intervals of weeks or months 
will become practical in hours or days. Take one internal example 
of this. The existing air line to Odessa brings that Black Sea 
port to within seven hours of the capital. The route passes 
through the big Ukrainian centre of Kharkoff, from which there 
are branches to Kiev on the navigable Dnieper, and to Rostov on 
the Don, which gives access to the Sea of Azov. The extension 
of this route also facilitates the control and administration of the 
nominally federated, but nevertheless subject, populations of 
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Daghestan, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. It gives ready 
access also to the roadstead of Batum on the Black Sea on one side, 
and to the oil-fields of Baku and the shores of the Caspian, on 
the other. This line is to be extended to Teheran, with branches 
thence to Quretu on the borders of Iraq, and to Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf. One glance at the map will show the political and 
strategic advantages of these extensions, as also of the lines to 
Afghanistan, Korgos, and the Far East. 

In summing up the international significance of Russian aerial 
development both civil and military, for they are practically 
identical, I cannot do better than quote the opinion of that well- 
known American writer on Asiatic subjects, Mr. Marvin : 


“Soviet Russia, exerting a world-wide influence in the cause 
of communism, capable of expression through commercial channels 
as well as in social or political terms, is becoming every passing 
year more and more capable of vitalising its widely separated fields 
of influence through the air.” 


United States—The domestic importance of the development 
, of commercial aviation in the United States is increasing very 
rapidly, but its international significance is, for obvious geo- 
graphical reasons, at present confined to that side of the Atlantic. 

There is no doubt that sooner or later America will be linked 
both with Europe and with Asia by regular air services; the 
effects of that liaison will obviously be far-reaching, but 1am afraid 
that that is too large a subject to include in this paper. 


The British Empire—A map of the British air lines is, to my 
mind, the most depressing and, at the same time, the most 
inspiring map in existence. It shows how little we have accom- 
plished, how much we ought to have accomplished, but happily 
also the immense possibilities which are still within our reach. 

Our existing services in Europe cover a total, as I have already 
mentioned, of some 900 miles, as compared with Germany’s 12,000 
miles, and for the most part they operate over foreign soil. Great 
Britain possesses, at the present time, a total of only twenty 
commercial aeroplanes, including those employed on the Cairo- 
Karachi Service; whereas, last year, one French line, the Laté- 
coére, possessed no less than 109. 

We have only just inaugurated, in this ninth year after the 
Armistice, the Cairo-Karachi service, the first link in our first 
Imperial air route—that leading to Australia. Owing to lack 
of funds, that link is of a very slender description. There 
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are, in all, but five aeroplanes employed on the service, which is 
fortnightly. 

Unfortunately there is no getting away from the fact that our 
position in regard to air transport, when compared with that of 
France and Germany, is insignificant. Yet aerial communications 
mean more to us than to either of those countries, because the 
British Commonwealth is a widely scattered Ocean State and, as 
such, is peculiarly dependent on communications. Aviation offers 
it infinitely quicker communications, hence closer commercial 
intercourse and better political contact ; in short, greatly improved 
cohesion both in peace and in war. In addition, it offers a means 
to help in opening up the great undeveloped areas of the Empire. 
It is already serving that end in Australia. The three services in 
operation have been most successful, and all these are now being 
extended. The route from Derby to Perth, which is in regular 
operation, is 1,442 miles long, and is covered in 2} days as com- 
pared with an average of 13 days by coastal steamer. These 
Australian air routes are proving extraordinarily effective in 
opening up the regions through which they pass. They are in 
effect creating their own traffic, because people are settling along 
them. To the settler they supply the essential link with civilis- 
ation; his letters and papers reach him regularly, instead of by 
despatch rider at many weeks’ interval; he himself can reach a 
town within a few hours, as against an arduous cross-country 
journey of days; and if he, or his family, need medical assistance, 
a telegram will bring a doctor by air. 

There is equal scope for development in other parts of the 
Empire, notably in Africa. The immense water-ways and central 
chain of lakes in that continent offer special facilities to seaplanes 
and flying boats. You can, for instance, fly from Cairo to Cape- 
town, and land on fresh water for about two-thirds of the way. 

I should like to have devoted more time to the possibilities 
which are within reach of British commercial aviation; but I 
think that even the cursory review which I have made shows that 
we have very much to gain by its development, and still more to 
lose by its neglect. 

From the point of view of my subject, I think it is clear that 
if the British Empire continues to fall behind the rest of the world 
in the development of the new form of transport, its influence will 
wane. But if it comes into line with the new world order its 
influence, the greatest, most civilising influence in the world, will 
vastly increase. 


Before leaving the subject of commercial aviation, I should 
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like to say a few words about its military significance. I believe 
this to be far greater than is generally appreciated. An aeroplane 
which is capable of carrying a certain weight in passengers or 
freight for a certain distance at a certain speed can equally well 
carry the same weight in bombs or war chemicals for the same 
distance and at the same speed. It is, in fact, a potential bomber, 
and the bomber is the capital weapon in air power. Machines of 
this kind would be quite suitable for use in the most suitable 
conditions for bombing, 7.e. by night or in cloudy weather. 

Now this point is, I think, very important, for it disproves the 
common contention that France is the only possible source from 
which we might expect aerial attack. The author of The Great 
Delusion echoes that contention, but he fails to realise the military 
significance of German civil and commercial aviation. He 
overlooks also the fact that, granted landing grounds in Germany, 
Soviet aircraft could bomb London or Paris within forty-eight 
hours of their departure from Russian soil. 


THE MILITARY ASPECT. 


Now to turn to the purely military aspect of my subject. I 
believe that owing to the development of aviation war has altered 
in character. Hitherto primarily an affair of “fronts” it will 
henceforth be primarily an affair of “‘ areas.” This is a new fact 
and one of tremendous import which has emerged since the Great 
War. Strictly speaking it is at present applicable only to Europe; 
but Europe, be it remembered, is the world’s storm centre. On 
that continent the increase in the range, carrying capacity, speed, 
and general efficiency of aircraft, together with the constant 
growth in their numbers and in the potentialities of production, 
implies that on the outbreak of another war whole fleets of air- 
craft will be available for offensive purposes. Each side will at 
once strike at the heart and nerve centres of its opponent; at his 
dockyards, arsenals, munition factories, mobilisation centres, and 
above all at those nerve ganglia of national morale—the great 
cities. The air raids of the past are no guide as to the nature of 
future aerial attack, or even of those which could be delivered 
to-day. For example, the British Air Minister stated last year 
that—‘ Whereas in the late war some 300 tons of bombs were 
dropped in this country by the Germans, air forces to-day could 
drop almost the same weight in the first twenty-four hours of war, 
and continue this scale of attack indefinitely.”’ The air forces to 
which he referred were those of France—she is the leading air 
Power in Europe—but the aerial programmes of other European 
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States show that they will achieve at any rate the present French 
standard in the course of the next few years. 

This conception of war, as primarily an affair of areas, has not 
been generally accepted in this country, but it is supported by an 
array of facts, and by much weighty continental opinion. Let 


me quote two examples of the latter. Here is Marshal Foch’s 
view : 


“ The military mind always imagines that the next war will 
be on the same lines as the last. That has never been the case and 
never will be. One of the great factors in the next war will 
obviously be aircraft. The potentialities of aircraft attack on a 
large scale are almost incalculable, but it is clear that such attack, 
owing to its crushing moral effect on a nation, may impress public 


opinion to the point of disarming the Government and thus 
become decisive.” 


The following extract from an article, ‘in the Militar Wochen- 
blatt, by that well-known German military writer, General von 
Altrock, is typical of much German military thought as expressed 
in military publications : 


“In wars of the future the initial hostile attack will be directed 
against the great nerve and communication centres of the enemy’s 
territory, against its large cities, factory centres, munition areas, 
water, gas and light supplies, in fact against every life artery of the 
country. Discharge of poisonous gases will become the rule, 
since great progress has been made in the production of poison 
gases. Such attacks will be carried out to great depths in rear of 
the actual fighting troops. Entire regions inhabited by peaceful 
populations will be continually threatened with extinction. The 
war will frequently have the appearance of a destruction en masse 
of the entire civil population rather than a combat of armed men.” 


To the traditional naval and military school of thought such 
views as these are sheer heresy. That school argues that the 
character of war never has changed, and never can change, since 
its general principles are immutable. It reckons without the fact 
that until recently warfare has been two-dimensional; submarines 
and aircraft have made it three-dimensional. As to its principles 
being immutable, let us see. The first and greatest of these 
principles is that which Foch has challenged, namely, that 
“victory in war can only be won by the defeat of the enemy’s 
armed forces.” This hoary maxim does not stand the test of air 
power. The defeat of the enemy’s armed forces is only a means 
toanend. The real objective is, and always has been, the will of 
the enemy people. This view is to be found in the military text- 
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books of all the great Powers. Our own post-War edition of Field 
Service Regulations, compiled by the British General Staff, 
expresses it as follows : 


“War can be prosecuted only by the will of a united people. 
The aim of a nation which has taken up arms is therefore to bring 
such pressure to bear upon the enemy people as to induce them 
to force their Government to sue for peace.” 


In past wars pressure has been applied to the enemy people 
indirectly by the defeat of their navies or armies or both, but 
aircraft have rendered it possible to attack the people themselves ; 
that is, to apply the pressure directly to them. 

The Great Delusion, which is a sort of compendium of air 
scepticism, advances two principal and rather contradictory 
arguments against the doctrine of the war of areas. The first is 
that it is based upon an exaggeration of the striking power of 
aircraft. The second is that it is barbarous, and that we should 
therefore have nothing to do with it. 

Now as regards the first of these objections, I have already 

mentioned the enormous development in aerial striking power 
‘quoted by Sir Samuel Hoare. This has also been exampled by 
the American bombing tests which have been carried out since 
the War. And you have also had, since the War, experiments 
with smoke, showing what very extensive areas could be quickly 
gassed from the air. 

A 1100-pound bomb sank the American battleship Virginia, 
in a few minutes. Since the above test was carried out a bomb 
weighing 4000 lbs. has been dropped from an aeroplane. Here 
is the official account of the test : 


“This 4000-Ib. demolition bomb is of much the same design 
as the 2000-lb. bomb used so effectively against the ex-German 
battleship Ostfriesland, sunk last year in aviation tests. The 
bomb actually weighs 4300 lbs. complete with nose and tail fuses, 
and is loaded with approximately 2000 lbs. of T.N.T. The bomb, 
when dropped in a recent test, was fitted with time fuses, and fell 
in a firm sandy soil from a height of 4000 feet altitude. The fuses 
functioned perfectly, delaying the detonation of the charge until 
the bomb was well buried, and the explosion threw a dense cloud 
of earth to a height of over 1000 feet. The crater averaged 64 feet 
in diameter, with a depth of 19 feet below the original level, and a 
rim about five feet high. The volume displaced was 1000 cubic 
yards.” 


Further, aircraft are capable of creating smoke clouds of 
enormous dimensions. These clouds may be made horizontally or 
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vertically, and will be an important aid to air operations in any 
future European war. Experimental tests have already proved 
that they have special value, under certain weather conditions, 
in air operations against surface craft. But what I wish to 
emphasise is the immensity of the clouds which aeroplanes can 
rapidly create. From data obtained by experiment it has been 
estimated that a hundred aeroplanes, of an existing type, could 
in a few minutes create a smoke cloud approximately ten miles 
square and a hundred feet thick. 

Now the point I am leading up to is this, what if that smoke 
should be poison gas. Tests have proved that aircraft can carry 
this as liquid and deliver it in the form of a very fine spray. 
To my mind the most destructive force yet devised by man will 
result from a combination of aircraft and war chemicals. Foch 
foresaw this years ago. In 1921 he wrote: 


“‘ The carrying power of the aeroplane is increasing. Improve- 
ments are made almost daily enabling greater and greater weights 
to be carried. These developments introduce an entirely new 
method for the large-scale use of poison gas. By the use of bombs, 
which are becoming increasingly efficient and of greater capacity, 
not only have armies become more vulnerable, but the centres of 
population situated in the rear, and whole regions inhabited by 
civilians, will be threatened. Chemical warfare thus acquires 
the power to produce more terrible effects over much larger areas.” 


I could quote many examples to show that German military 
thought is on the same lines. As one example I would mention 
a German Manual entitled The Chemical War which was published 
last year. The authors are Dr. Hauslian and Herr Bergendorff. 
The former is a great authority on chemical warfare; during the 
War he was Staff Chemist and Gas Officer to the XXIII Reserve 
Army Corps, which was the Corps of Experts and Experiment- 
alists. The next war, the authors declare, will be an affair of 
widespread gas attacks by aircraft squadrons and gas-carrying 
tanks. The civil population will come in for scant consideration, 
although the possibility of providing them with gas masks and 
protective armour is discussed. The authors are convinced that 
gas as a weapon of war has come to stay, and regard it as, to quote 
the book, “‘ a vital weapon put into the hands of the nation most 
highly developed in science and technology. Consequently it 
will confér world importance or even world power only on the 
nation which shows supreme capacity in this field.” 

The view that gas as a weapon has come to stay will, I imagine, 
be endorsed by all military students, for warfare never looks 
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back; there is no single case in history of a weapon being 
discarded, except for a better weapon. Referring to this point, 
that great soldier, the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, wrote : 


“No convention, guarantee, or disarmament safeguard will 
prevent an unscrupulous enemy from employing poison gas, 
especially if that enemy has discovered some new powerful agent, 
or possesses, as Germany does in her well-organised and strong 
chemical industry, a ready means for producing such chemicals 
in bulk at practically a moment’s notice.” 


The strongest of all reasons in support of the claim that air 
power will be a terrific weapon, perhaps even the decisive 
weapon, in future warfare is the unique facilities which aircraft 
offer for delivering gas attacks in a great scale. By no other 
means can all the enemy’s nerve centres be struck at within a few 
hours of the outbreak of hostilities. Consequently by no other 
means can such decisive results be obtained within the same short 
period of time. 

“Neon” voices a considerable body of opinion when he 
(or is it she?) contends that this is an outrageous and barbarous 
doctrine. But all war is outrageous and barbarous, it is an 
utterly hateful affair. Nevertheless, so long as the world is ruled 
by force no State can afford to ignore probable forms of attack, 
or fail to take adequate steps to meet them. 

And strange to say, history shows that when war comes the 
civilian often proves to be more bloodthirsty than the soldier. 
* This talk about modifying or humanising war, the essence of 
violence, is confined to peace. In war-time a very different spirit 
prevails. It was Lincoln, whom few would dare to charge with 
inhumanity, who urged McClellan to bombard Richmond. It 
was the German public at home who, in 1870, pressed Moltke to 
begin what he considered the premature bombardment of Paris. 
In the late War the great mass meetings which chanted the 
“hymn of hate” in Germany consisted for the most part of 
civilians, and those meetings generally concluded with the passing 
of resolutions in support of more frightfulness, in the shape of 
unrestricted submarine warfare and the intensive bombing of 
Allied cities. Nor was the peace-loving population of England 
less vindictive. When I was at the Air Ministry in 1918 the first 
question with which I was invariably greeted on all sides was— 
“When are we going to bomb Berlin? ” 

Certain it is that, if Europe should again go to war, that 
conflict will not be governed by humane considerations. Let us 
consider a purely supposititious case with the belligerents arrayed 
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as they were last time. If Germany, in this case, had added aerial 
supremacy to her chemical supremacy, is it likely that her military 
caste would hesitate to exploit these weapons to the utmost in 
order to ensure victory? And if Germany employed them, would 
not her opponents be obliged to conform? Would France 
hesitate to use her large air fleet? Would Mussolini, who did not 
hesitate to bombard Corfu at a moment’s notice, veto the use of 
the formidable aerial weapon which he is forging for Italy? And 
would not the first aerial bombardment of London cause England 
to retaliate in kind ? 

There is another aspect of air power which I have only time 
to touch on—its relation to sea power. That is a very big and, 
in this country, a very delicate question. I do not propose to 
discuss it in any detail, but I would draw attention to the findings 
of the American Joint Board which reported on the series of 
bombing tests carried out in American waters a few years ago. 
That Board consisted chiefly of naval and military officers who 
were in no sense biased in favour of air force. And to my mind 
its most important conclusion is contained in paragraph 18 of its 
report. This runs as follows: 


“Tt will be difficult, if not impossible, to build any type of 
vessel of sufficient strength to withstand the destructive force that 
can be obtained with the largest bombs that aeroplanes may be 
able to carry from shore bases or sheltered harbours.” 


Now I would point out that all surface craft within the narrow 
seas, or within five hundred miles of hostile shores, would be within 
reach of land-based aircraft. Moreover, naval bases would also 
be liable to destruction by the same means. In certain cases it 
might be necessary for present-day aircraft to substitute fuel for 
part of their normal bomb load in order to make the distance; 
but in such cases the large numbers of aircraft available would 
make up for the decreased bomb-carrying capacity of the indi- 
vidual machine. The deduction which I draw from these con- 
siderations is that the air has trenched on the preserves of sea 
power. We can no longer command the narrow seas and home 
waters of Europe, nor can we ensure, as in the past, the safe 
passage of our shipping through the Mediterranean. Moreover, 
our fleet alone can no longer give this island that complete pro- 
tection which it has done in the past. Nor, as in the past, can we 
shelter behind the navy while we set about our military prepar- 
ations. We have lost our supreme advantage, which was that of 


time. As Mr. Baldwin expressed it some years ago: ‘‘ The days 
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of our island story are closed. With the advent of the aeroplane 
England became indissolubly bound to the Continent.” 

Here then is one, and for us perhaps the most important 
result of the development of aviation. Hitherto our influence 
in international affairs has to a large extent depended upon our 
command of the sea, arid we can no longer possess that in the old 
sense. Moreover, for geographical reasons, Great Britain, the 
island centre and the heart of the Empire, is of all States in the 
world the most vulnerable to aircraft attack. In view of these 
facts the comparative statistics contained in the report of the 
American Morrow Board make unpleasant reading. According 
to that official document the numbers of aircraft which the leading 
European Powers possessed at the beginning of last year were as 
follows : 


France . . . 5500 machines, including reserves. 
i 8 ” ” 
Great Britain . 1050 re me oe 


And, be it noted, of Britain’s total of 1050, some five hundred are 
stationed abroad, hence our actual aerial strength in Europe, if 
‘ judged by numbers of machines, is about one-eighth or one-ninth 
of that of our nearest neighbour. And behind this inadequate 
air force we have no commercial aviation to speak of and, of course, 
a correspondingly feeble aircraft industry. 

There are many aspects of aviation which have a direct 
bearing on my subject but which I have no time to discuss, but I 
must refer briefly totwo. The first is anti-aircraft defence. The 
consensus of opinion in aviation circles is that local defence is of 
negligible value; that no adequate means of protection against 
aircraft attack are yet in view; that the best defence against 
such attack is the aerial counter-offensive; and that the only 
effective deterrent to aerial aggression is the threat of reprisals 
in kind. 

Then there is the question of a limitation of air armaments. 
That is an extremely complex problem. Personally, after dis- 
cussing it for months, as a member of two international com- 
missions, I am inclined to the view that a certain measure of 
aerial disarmament would be practical, provided that all the 
great Powers, including Soviet Russia, were agreed, and had very 
considerable faith in each other. Unfortunately there are no 
signs of the approach of that desirable state of affairs. 

Now to sum up; I began this paper by saying that our 
estimate of the influence of aviation on international relations 
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would depend upon our view of the significance of aviation itself. 
I have ventured to put before you my own opinion of that signifi- 
cance. And I shall now venture to submit my conclusions for 
your consideration. 

First, I believe that the immense and increasing significance of 
air power will result in increased nervousness between adjoining 
States. This nervousness already exists. France is afraid of 
German aerial development, Germany is afraid of the French air 
force, and Italy is afraid of both. France points to Germany’s 
efforts to evade the disarmament clauses of the peace treaties and 
to the present composition of the Luftrat. She recalls Hinden- 
burg’s statement, made during the Ruhr crisis—‘‘ We shall have 
our revenge upon the French. In the next war aerial fleets will 
play a great réle.’”’ And there are many Frenchmen who are 
convinced that Germany is circumventing the Allies’ embargo on 
German air. power, just as Scharnhorst and Stein circumvented 
Napoleon’s embargo on Germany’s land forces in 1807 by creating 
a camouflaged army, which six years later crushed him at the 
battle of Leipzig. 

Italy, as I have mentioned, is afraid both of French air power 
and of Germany’s potential air power. An instance of the former 
is Mussolini’s statement when he decided on a big programme of 
aerial expansion in 1923. Referring to the French Air Force he 
said :—‘‘ If others arm in the air we also must arm in the air,” 
and he has since stated that he will not discuss aerial disarmament 
until Italy has reached parity with France. His fear of German 
aviation was voiced during the crisis over the Tyrol two years ago. 
The following is an extract from his speech in the Italian Chamber : 


“Nothing is changed there. The parades, the military 
reviews continue. There is preparation. Take aviation, which 
is supposed to be civil. It is developing greatly, it has the most 
perfect technical equipment, possesses excellent machines and 
numerous and well-trained pilots. Already there are twenty- 
four air lines, which have a terminus in Berlin. There are night 
fliers from Berlin to Norway.” 

It will be seen from these examples that aviation is already a 
big factor in the international psychology of fear. And it would 
seem that this sinister influence in the sphere of international 
relations is likely to increase as aviation, and particularly specialised 
military aviation, develops, because of the speed and range of 
aircraft and their power to deliver a sudden and devastating blow. 

If this influence, which favours the growth of aerial armaments, 
should reach a climax in a war of areas, the results to civilisation 
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would obviously be appalling. For since all States are now 
economically interdependent, such a war would amount to an 
attack by all the belligerents concerned upon the fabric of 
civilisation which is common to the whole world. 

On the other hand, however, as a set-off to these tendencies, 
there is the great civilising value of this new form of transport. 
It will tend to draw the nations closer together. It will facilitate 
the exchange of knowledge and ideas and will help to develop 
commercial intercourse. It will also be a valuable aid in the 
opening up of vast unexploited areas. It will therefore help 
emigration, make for an increase in the world’s prosperity, and 
tend to diminish population pressure, which is a fruitful source 
both of industrial unrest and of war. And here to my mind is the 
cardinal reason why Great Britain should take the lead in this new 
field. Her stabilising and civilising influence is primarily depen- 
dent on communications, and aerial transport offers her a new 
means to spread her ideas. The conquest of peace presupposes 
victory in a war of ideas, for in the long run ideas counts for more 
than anything else in the world. And this truth affords an addi- 
tional reason for the development and maintenance of an adequate 
air force, for, as Mahan puts it, ‘“‘ The province of force in inter- 
national affairs is to give moral ideas time to take root.” 

P. R. C. GROVEs. 





SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1925 


As an exceptional measure the Survey of International Affairs for 1925 is to 
be issued in two volumes. The first volume is a record of the affairs of the 
Islamic World since the Peace Settlement. Like the previous issues this volume 
has been written by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee; it consists of about 600 pages 
and will appear in June at a published price of 25/-, a reduction to 18/- being 
granted to members of the Institute. 

The second volume is now in the press. It deals with the Locarno Con- 
ference (1925); the technical activities of the League of Nations (1920-25); 
international rivers (1921-25); Western, Northern and South-Eastern Euro 
(1924-5); the Far East (1922-5) and the American Continent (1919-25). e 
preparation of this volume was entrusted to Mr. C. A. Macartney, the author of 
The Social Revolution in Austria, and other writers. The price for this volume 
will be the same as that for the first, a similar reduction being made for members 
of the Institute. 

Simultaneously with the second volume will appear a Supplement—A 
Chronology of International Events and Treaties, 1920-25—which will consist 
of about 250 pages. All three volumes are being published by the Oxford 
University Press. 
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THE HUMANITARIAN ACTIVITIES OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


(Address given on April 12th, 1927, by Dame Rachel Crowdy, Chief 


of the Opium and Social Questions Section of the League of 
Nations.) 


IT is some years since the League established itself as a political 
entity in the world, but in those years it has not neglected the 
basis of its high adventure. The people who drew up the Covenant 
of the League showed great vision when they included social and 
humanitarian questions among its responsibilities. Those people 
who gave voice in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles to the 
sentiment that social unrest in any one country is a fruitful 
source of discord in all showed vision also. You may disarm the 
world, you may reduce your troops or abolish your battleships, 
but unless you introduce better economic conditions, better 
social conditions and better health conditions into the world, 
you will not be able to maintain peace even if you obtain it. 

During the last six years the League has gone steadily ahead 
in its social work, so much so that much of the work of a temporary 
nature resulting from post-War conditions has been completed. 
You have all heard of this work, and I will not, therefore, tell you 
of the details, except that I should like to remind you of the fact 
that the four hundred thousand prisoners who were in Siberia in 
1920 are now all back in their homes, and that the typhus in 
Poland, which was so extraordinarily bad in 1920, has assumed 
normal proportions. There is always a certain amount of typhus 
in Poland. Of the Russian refugees flung into Europe by the 
War and the Revolution, many are now settled in life with a part 
of their problems solved. As to the rescue of the Armenian 
women and children who were carried away in the fighting in the 
Near East, the work of the Commission concerned stops at the 
end of this year because, in the words of the Commissioner, Miss 
Jeppe, all those who can be saved will be rescued by then. 

Then, again, the Health work of the League goes on very 
steadily. There is the Bureau at Singapore which tells the world 
of the condition as to epidemics in the Eastern ports; the five 
or six Health Committees which are sitting to study and make 
suggestions for the elimination of certain diseases—the Cancer 
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Commission, the Tuberculosis Commission, the Plague sub- 
Committee, the Malaria Commission, the International Sleeping 
Sickness Commission, and others. 

Then, as a result of the Committees on Slavery, we have a 
Convention—not a perfect Convention, but the best thing of 
its kind which we could get at the time—for the abolition of 
slavery, which will, we hope, at least put a stop to slavery in its 
most acute form in the seventeen countries where it was still in 
existence a year ago. Those are the problems with which it has 
been possible for the League to deal. 


I now wish to speak of two problems which are to my mind 
among the most difficult with which the League deals—one the 
suppression of the traffic in opium, and the other the suppression 
of the traffic in women and children. I believe you had a very 
detailed discussion one evening on the opium traffic, and I would, 
therefore, only like to touch rather quickly on that traffic and to 
tell you of progress as I see it. I mention this particularly, 
because, when coming back from America six months ago, an 
earnest American came up to me on the boat and said, “ I am 
' extremely interested in the League and I am going to Geneva 
now. I wonder if you would mind telling me this before I get 
there: Is it true that the opium situation is infinitely worse 
since the League first took it in hand?” Then I began to put 
my own house in order, to go over the difficulties with which the 
League had had to contend and to summarise progress. 

In 1919, as far as opium was concerned, there was throughout 
the world (with the exception, perhaps, of America) a thoroughly 
unawakened public opinion; in other words, public opinion 
really did not exist. Yet to-day one never takes up a newspaper 
without seeing that some national opium committee has been set 
up, that some big seizure has been made or that some country is 
proposing to make a small or a large sacrifice, as the case may be, 
for the limitation of her production or the control of her manu- 
facture. That is progress. I am not speaking only of the space 
given to the subject of opium suppression in the British Press, I 
am speaking of the French Press and the American Press and of 
the Press in the countries not particularly concerned with the 
problem. 

Then, again, in 1919 only a few countries had ratified the 
Hague Convention of 1912. To-day we have, as full parties to 
the Convention, fifty-six States, fifty of whom are Members of 
the League. That again, surely, spells progress. 
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In 1919, there was throughout the world an enormous illicit 
traffic in opium (as there is now), but that illicit traffic was 
generally known only to the countries in which it took place—for 
example, where the seizure was made. There was no system 
whereby all countries were informed of all seizures. Now, as the 
result of a suggestion, made I am glad to say by the British 
representative three years ago, there is a system by which every 
seizure made by any country is reported to the Secretariat of the 
League, is circulated with all details to every State Member of 
the League and every party to the Hague Opium Convention. 
The name of the ship that carried the drug, the name of the for- 
warding agent, the name of the manufacturer, the name of the 
country of origin, and every detail we can have, including of 
course the name of any individual caught in connection with the 
seizure, is given. In the first year that that suggestion was made, 
from the fifty-four or fifty-five Members of the League only fifty 
seizures were reported. Everybody was afraid and practically 
nothing came to us. In the second year about two hundred 
seizures were reported, and in recent months many hundreds of 
seizures have been reported to the League and circulated in detail. 

Of course, those of us who were at the Opium Conference two 
and a half years ago hoped for very great things. We hoped 
for 150 per cent. of progress and we got 50 per cent. Perhaps 
50 is putting it rather high. We got 30 per cent., but surely 
even 30 per cent. is progress. Many of us had hoped that there 
would be a limitation of raw material to the amount required for 
medical and scientific purposes. Many of us had hoped that 
there would be a very much stricter control of factories, and many 
of us felt at the end of the Conference that we had failed, perhaps, 
to get all that we might have got. No immediate policy was 
adopted for the limitation of the production of raw material, 
yet since that Conference sat, two things have occurred which 
would have seemed absolutely impossible to us at the time. 
Firstly, India has recently undertaken to reduce her export of 
opium for smoking by ten per cent. every year until, ten years 
from now, that export will cease altogether. That means a very 
much larger sacrifice than most people realise. One only hopes 
that it may mean a diminution of import in the case of the 
countries that India used to supply, and that she will not have 
made her sacrifice for nothing. 

Secondly, during the Council meeting in Geneva a few weeks 
ago, what seemed to me to be an amazing offer was made by 
the Persian Government. Recently a League of Nations Com- 
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mittee of Enquiry, consisting of three experts, went to Persia to 
advise the Persian Government as to possible substitution of 
crops. They came back and they made their Report. That 
Report was sent to the Persian Government for its observations, 
and, as a result, the Persian Government has presented certain 
proposals to the Council in writing. It proposes to submit to its 
Parliament a suggestion for a ten per cent. reduction of pro- 
duction, beginning three years from now and lasting for three 
years; Persia, at the end of those three years, will reconsider the 
position in the light of what other producing and manufacturing 
countries are doing. Then, again, the Government proposes to 
give priority of State loan to any person substituting some other 
crop for opium, and they propose to exempt from taxation for a 
certain period of years any person who will grow a crop in sub- 
stitution for opium. 


I should like to speak rather specially on the Report of the 
experts on the extent of the traffic in women and children, 
because the Press of every country has been full of it during the 
last three weeks, and the Report has, I am told, established a 
League record for sales. It was made available to the public 
‘only a few weeks ago, yet already five thousand copies have been 
issued and another edition is being prepared. 

The history of the enquiry is this. For four years a Committee 
to advise the Council on how best to prevent the traffic in women 
and children sat in Geneva. Various suggestions were made. 
Then a practical American woman, Miss Grace Abbott, the head 
of the Child Labour Bureau in Washington, said—‘‘ We have 
discussed this for four years. Do we really know that the traffic 
exists at all? Why should not we send an expert enquiry to the 
countries where we think traffic exists, and put ourselves in a 
position to be able to tell the world once and for all whether this 
traffic exists only in the mind of the crusader or whether it is a 
reality?’ As the result of her proposal the Council nominated a 
Commission; a certain sum of money was given by the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene in America; and the experts met to consider 
how best to tackle the problem, which was not an easy one. They 
could, of course, have gone to Governments only and obtained 
information from them. They could have gone to voluntary 
organisations only and benefited by their experience. But they 
wanted something more than that. That had been done in the 
past. They realised that the only possible thing was to go right 
down into the underworld, if they could get there, and to find out 
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the truth for themselves. They were lucky enough to get hold 
of eight or ten very courageous and very resourceful men and 
women, and for the last three years those people have been 
working as part of the underworld. Their conclusions are 
founded on fact. What the experts have said in their Report 
they have substantiated. 

The first question of all—Does such a traffic exist ?—they 
have answered emphatically by saying—‘ Yes, we find that 
there is a traffic in women from one country to another for the 
purpose of commercialised prostitution.’”’ They based their 
conclusions mainly on two reasons: (I) in many of the houses 
of ill fame, particularly in the houses in Central America and in 
South America, they found that seventy or eighty per cent. of 
the women inscribed there were foreign (I am sorry to say that 
they also found that some houses had as inmates frightened and 
bewildered children); (2) because the investigators, when they 
consulted various underworld people as to how the girls got 
there (remember always that they themselves were working as 
members of the underworld) always heard the same thing—‘‘ No 
girl will come by herself; she may be living a bad life in her own 
country, but she will not come on her own initiative. She does 
not know the language. Very often she has neither intelli- 
gence nor energy. She will not come unless somebody else 
provides the organisation.” I quote one particular instance 
where a man made six journeys between Europe and South 
America in one year, taking girls with him every time. On the 
strength of these two facts, the experts state very definitely that 
they find such a traffic exists. 

Then the experts wanted to find out whether any co-operation 
existed among the people in this business—whether there was 
what one might call a ring with a super-trafficker sitting at the 
head making profits out of a big organisation. The answer is 
that they found nothing of the kind, but they did find what they 
describe, grimly, as a “ universal camaraderie.” Every person 
knew every other person in the same trade, and each would always 
do a good turn for a neighbour. If a man was taking some girls 
out for himself he would bring another for somebody else, 
who would do the same thing for him next time. That they 
found again and again. They found the same people working 
together, the same men and the same women, but they found no 
definite ‘‘ ring.” 

Then they asked themselves what really encouraged the 
traffic, because, after all, if you are going to trade in such a supply 
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there must be a definite demand. One answer to that question 
was that the demand for foreign women was created mostly 
because—and it is a natural and psychological reason—people 
would not ask of women of their own country the kind of thing 
that they would ask of foreign women. A girl out of her own 
country has no freedom and no friends, or is unlikely to have 
friends and is very unlikely to have freedom. She does not know 
to whom to go for help. Many girls have never heard of consuls. 
Therefore the foreign woman is wanted instead of the woman of 
the country. 

There were definite demands also. The writer-of the article 
in The Nation about a fortnight ago said it seemed to him that 
the nature of the demand as spoken of in the Report pronounced 
almost a death sentence on civilisation. Wherever troops were 
sent or wherever ships put into port, there, the traffickers said 
openly, they rushed a large number of foreign women because 
they knew that there would be a sure demand. Further, in 
those countries where there are very many more men than 
women the trafficker felt that he would always have a ready 
market to hand. 

The experts were faced with one particularly difficult problem; 
they realised before they had been at work for many months that 
the system which, above all others, created and contributed to a 
permanent market was the system of the licensed house which 
exists still in so many countries. Of the eight experts, the 
countries of only two, I think, had abolished that system. A 
great deal therefore depended upon the strength of the reports 
sent to the experts by the investigators. Unless facts were given 
which proved a case up to the hilt against registration and the 
system of licensed houses, certain of the experts would not have 
found it possible to sign the Report. That the facts did speak 
for themselves is shown by the fact that we had a unanimous 
Report, in which the system of licensed houses is referred to as 
“ fraught with danger from the point of view of the international 
traffic.” 

I do not want to give the impression for one moment that 
all these girls in the traffic were women who would have led wise 
or sensible lives in their own countries. They would not. Quite 
frankly, I suppose sixty or seventy per cent. of the women in the 
international traffic were people who in their own countries were 
prostitutes, but again and again they said the same thing—had 
they known the conditions to which they were going and the life 
to which they were going they would never have gone. This 
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is also proved very largely by what the souteneurs themselves 
said. I remember two conversations, both connected with girls 
who were prostitutes in their own country. The first was a case 
where the trafficker said to an investigator of ours—‘‘ We had to 
send her home at the end of three years. She starved rather than 
listen to reason.’’ The other case seems to me more pathetic 
still: ‘‘ She fought the life at first, but she listened to reason 
rather than starve, and now she is happy.” 

Though I say sixty or seventy per cent. of them might have 
lived the same kind of life in their own countries, we came across 
several other types. First of all, there was the rather silly 
young girl who had never led a life of commercialised prostitution 
in her own country, but could easily be attracted by offers of 
things that meant much to her—jewellery, a certain amount of 
money, theatres and that sort of thing. They were easy victims. 
Again (and these were specially pathetic cases) there were the 
small variety artistes. These, I think, of all people, have been 
the most ‘‘ put upon ”’ class, for in certain cases the regulations 
of countries not only do not protect them in any way, but seem 
actually to operate in such a manner as to favour an international 
traffic. I am thinking at the moment of the laws of one ountry, 
which seem to me to be almost past belief. Under this law 
any girl who goes out as a small variety artiste to small cafés 
and dancing places (although according to her original intention 
she may be going only for dancing or singing), on arriving in the 
country is obliged to register as a prostitute, whether she is one 
or not. 

Then, take the type of contract that is given to some of the 
girls. We came across a contract between the head of a dancing 
establishment and a girl of seventeen which was almost un- 
believable. The girl was to be paid four shillings a day, she was 
to supply her own meals, which she had to eat and pay for at the 
establishment, she was to dress herself, she was to provide a new 
entertainment every week, she was to pay a thousand francs, 
which is about £40, if she broke her contract, and the management 
could dismiss her at any moment for any one of a dozen reasons. 
The experts felt that while that type of contract is allowed, we 
are always liable to run the risk of forcing girls into the inter- 
national traffic. 

The experts prepared their Report in the coldest possible 
manner, quite intentionally shorn, as the article in The Nation 
says, of all picturesque indignation. They felt that the facts 
were so strong in themselves that the less sentiment and the less 
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emotion put into the Report the stronger would be its effect, 
and I think that they were right in that. Public opinion has really 
been awakened. Not only has this been shown in the Press 
recently, but I know it in Geneva from letters that we are now 
getting. We are getting progress everywhere. The question of 
educating the young in such matters is becoming more and 
more important in the different countries. Since the War, studies 
have been made which were never made before. Recreation, 
which plays an important part in the life of young men and young 
women and of the adolescent, is taking a more and more important 
place in the world; the nations—and we can judge in Geneva— 
are beginning to examine their laws with something like an inter- 
national as well as a national conscience, and the voluntary 
organisations engaged in suppressing the traffic are at last being 
given the support they have merited but not always received in 
the past. I have three or four examples in my mind of progress 
made in different countries during the last three years. In 1924 
one of our investigators went to Cuba. I have never forgotten 
his terrible report of conditions there. Six months ago he went to 
Cuba again. He went to the trafficker who had originally given 
him his introduction and said—‘‘ Will you give me another 
introduction to some of your people in Cuba.” (I may say here, 
en passant, that sometimes our investigators travelled disguised 
as souteneurs with introductions given to them by souteneurs.) 
The man said—‘ I will if you want it, but I do not recommend 
that you should go there. In the last two years they have 
stiffened up their laws. They have expelled or are expelling their 
undesirables. The police are down on everyone whom they 
suspect; in fact, a man cannot make an honest living ! ” 

Japan furnishes an interesting example. She has, perhaps, 
made more progress in social matters in the last three years than 
any other member of the League, and has put into effect several 
reforms of interest. Two days before I left Geneva a Japanese 
official came to my office and told me that he was just going to the 
Legal Department to withdraw the reservation made in 1921 to 
the White Slave Traffic Convention with regard to the age limit. 
Under that Convention the age limit is twenty-one; the Japanese 
said that they would sign the Convention but they could not 
possibly accept any age limit over fourteen or fifteen. On the 
same day another Japanese official brought to me a draft law 
for the complete abolition of all registration and all State regula- 
tion in Japan by the year 1933, which is to be submitted to the 
Japanese Parliament this spring. Meanwhile it is proposed to 
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register no more houses. That law is a very amazing thing when 
one thinks of the tradition behind Japan’s system of regulation. 
There was a clause at the end of the law, to the effect that 
the owners of the houses which were still in existence in 1933 would 
be compensated on compulsory retirement. That seems to me 
very just, because you surely cannot tolerate something in your 
country for years and then suddenly turn upon people, who 
are carrying out what you have allowed, and treat them as 
criminals. 

One other example of progress is that Japan has just raised 
her marriage age to sixteen, and Turkey has raised her marriage 
age to fifteen for boys and girls. That is not at all a bad 
example to certain European countries, who retain the marriage 
age of twelve, comforting themselves with the reflection that 
marriages at such an age very seldom take place, quite forgetting 
the effect their example may have on smaller or less civilised 
countries. 

What are the remedies for the present state of affairs? First 
and foremost the experts, and I am sure that they were right, 
place an enlightened public opinion. If public opinion realised 
that in certain countries in Europe the child of ten is only protected 
by law from assault if it can be proved that she was previously 
chaste, if it realised that women are rushed like medical stores 
to the scene of a disaster when fleets come into port, if it realised 
that right in the heart of Europe civilised States are allowing the 
registration of frightened and bewildered children in licensed 
brothels, that girls are really starving to death rather than 
“ listen to reason,” and that contracts such as the contract I have 
mentioned are being given to girls, I cannot believe for one 
second that it would tolerate what is happening. 

The experts put forward, as a most important remedy, the 
education of the young in a better understanding of their moral 
responsibilities. They felt that if only the young could be made 
to realise their responsibility they would think twice in regard 
to some of the follies that are committed. Last of all there should 
be greater co-operation between Governments than there is at 
present. Agencies for foreign employment should be more 
strictly supervised. The age of marriage should be raised in the 
countries where it is low, and the age of consent should be made 
sufficiently high to give proper protection to the young. Above 
all, the Report concludes, it behoves those Governments, which 
place reliance on the old system of preventing the spread of 
venereal disease by licensing prostitution, to examine the question 
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thoroughly in the light of the latest medical knowledge and to 
consider the possibility of abandoning a system which is fraught 
with such dangers from the point of view of the international 
traffic. 

RACHEL E. Crowpy. 


Record of Discussion following the above address : 


COLONEL J. C. SOMERVILLE, speaking as one who had had ten years 
experience in Japan, referred to the cages in Tokio in which highly 
dressed, painted girls sat for passers-by to talk to,-the girls being 
exposed like meat in a butcher’s shop. He was delighted to hear 
what Dame Rachel had said about the abolition of such things. He 
would like to know what action the Japanese Government was taking 
with regard to geisha houses. He considered these a danger as, though 
“ geisha” simply meant “ professional entertainer,” and accurately 
described the girls, they were indentured to the keeper of the house, 
and it was only a question of paying him a big enough price. 


DAME RACHEL Crowpy replied that in the draft law to which she 
had referred there was no mention of geisha houses. It was of interest 
that Japan was the only country in the East that had actually asked 
that the expert enquirers should be sent to advise her as to how best 
to alter the system prevailing there. 


Mr. C. G. Hancock asked whether, in the event of maisons tolérées 
being abolished, there would be any sort of supervision of women 
suffering from venereal disease. When he was in Cologne with the 
Army of-Occupation after the war, he happened to discuss the question 
with some of the Catholic officials, and what they said was—‘ These 
maisons tolérées are better as they are, because we can supervise the 
women.” That was the opinion of Catholic officials, who looked at the 
matter entirely from the moral point of view. The point was one which 
he hoped the officials of the League would deal with in their final 
Report. 


DAME RACHEL Crowpy replied that the Committee of Experts 
had made no recommendation with regard to the matter, but the 
Advisory Committee was considering the question of the future of the 
expelled prostitutes. 


Miss L. F. NETTLEFOLD asked whether it was true, as she had been 
told on very good authority, that in Germany there was a traffic in 
children who were deliberately crippled and then used forcommercialised 
begging purposes. 


DAME RACHEL Crowpy said that the investigators had found 
nothing of the kind. There was nothing about it in any of the reports 
which she had seen. 
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DaME MILLICENT Fawcett asked if England was not one of the 
countries which was still very much at fault in that she legalised the 
marriage of girls at twelve years of age. On her first visit to Palestine 
a few years ago, she stayed in a house in which there was a young girl 
of sixteen years of age, a servant, who had already had four dead 
children. Lately she had been to Palestine again and, in another 
house, she had seen a mere child who had been condemned to a long 
term of imprisonment for murdering her husband. Was not this country 
responsible to a large extent for encouraging that state of things so 
long as it kept the marriage age at twelve? 


DAME RACHEL Crowpy felt it impossible, as the servant of an 
international body, to criticise any one country. It was true that the 
marriage age in England was amongst the lowest. 


DaME EpITH LYTTELTON referred to the importance of dealing with 
the trafficker, who was making the profit. That matter was, of course, 
intimately bound up with the question of the punishment accorded 
by the different Governments. She was particularly interested in the 
sentences which were passed for assaults on children and the use of 
children. They were shamefully low. She had come across the case 
of a woman who some years ago had used her own child of seven to 
satisfy the morbid cravings of her clients. The child had been sent to 
the Lock Hospital. The woman was only given a sentence of three 
months. In the future the fight would have to be waged more strongly 
against the third party and the vicious than against the victims. 


DAME RACHEL CRowpy said that the Report and the material 
from which the Report was made showed that there was very in- 
efficient punishment of the third party in most countries. The experts 
laid stress on that, and the Advisory Committee would also lay great 
stress on it. 


Miss MurIEL Currey asked three questions. The first one was in 
reference to the opium problem. The Italian representative on the 
Opium Commission made a very strong plea for the holding of a fresh 
conference. She wondered whether Dame Rachel could say whether 
such a conference was likely to be held. In the second place, could 
Dame Rachel say whether Sir Malcolm Delevigne’s suggestion about 
the enquiry to be made into the sources of drugs in which there was an 
illicit traffic was likely to receive support? Thirdly, was Dame 
Rachel hopeful that the second half of the Report on the traffic in 
women and children was likely to be published when it had been con- 
sidered by the Governments, and was the matter one which would be 
pressed by the delegates in the forthcoming Assembly ? 


DAME RACHEL Crowpy said that there might be an extraordinary 
meeting of the Opium Committee to consider further aspects of the 
opium problem, but it would be a mild affair compared with what the 
Italian representative had suggested. She thought that almost cer- 
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tainly an enquiry into the sources of illicit drug traffic would be made 
sooner or later, and she suspected sooner. As to the publication of the 
second half of the Report on the traffic in women and children, she 
considered that the fact that the part published was called the first 
part implied the publication of the second when the Governments 
concerned had made their comments. 


Mr. WynpuAM A. BEwes thought that it was right in such a meet- 
ing to take stock and look forward, but he was able to look back for 
some years, and his feeling was that he did not want to forget those 
who had led in the hard fight. Going back to 1885, when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was passed, he would like to say that Mr. Stead 
was a brave man. It was from that time that .organised efforts to 
suppress the international traffic in women and children took their 
rise. Almost immediately upon the passing of the Act the National 
Vigilance Association was formed in this country. It was fortunate 
from the first in having as its Secretary and its wise adviser, almost its 
factotum, William Alexander Coote, who a few years ago passed to 
his honoured rest, followed, he was sorry to say, a fortnight ago by 
Miss Annie Baker, his invaluable helper and afterwards successor, 
who at the Geneva Conferences on the subject had had a very great 
deal to do in guiding the operations of the Bureau over which Dame 

. Rachel presided. Mr. Coote, in addition, was Secretary of the Inter- 
national Bureau for the suppression of the White Slave Traffic, which 
in close co-operation with the National Vigilance Association did the 
international work in connection with which two International Con- 
ventions were passed in Paris, one in 1904 and one in 1910. Those 
Conventions ! were expressly directed to the suppression of the inter- 
national traffic in women and children. 

Coming to the opium traffic, he should never forget his friend J. G. 
Alexander, who for many years acted as Secretary and virtual director 
of the operations of the Anti-Opium Society in England. That Society 
gained its greatest triumph when the Anti-Opium Convention was 
signed by a number of nations on January 23, I912. Ina sense that 
Convention was not so successful as was expected. The Anti-Opium 
Society thought that their work was done ; and perhaps because they 
were tired, perhaps because they were too sanguine, the Society was 
dissolved. The work was not done. One was happy to know that 
the League of Nations was likely by its organisation to carry to greater 
perfection the agitation in connection with the opium traffic and the 
traffic in women and children, which had, in each instance, been 
originated in England and carried on mainly from England. 


DamE RACHEL Crowpy was sure that all those who had worked on 
the subject would realise the extraordinary pioneer work that had been 
done. She had had personal experience of the work of Miss Annie 


1 Since supplemented by the Convention of September 30, 1921, framed under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. 
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Baker during the last seven years. Miss Baker had had a great in- 
fluence not only in past days but during the last few years in her work 
with the League. Again and again she had gone to Miss Baker for 
advice, and again and again she had received wise advice from her. In 


her death the League lost a great supporter, and she personally had lost 
a most wise adviser and friend. 


Mr. H. Witson Harris said that Dame Rachel Crowdy had laid 
before the meeting a vast amount of interesting and important informa- 
tion. The humanitarian activities of the League occupied a special and 
important part in its life, and they had a certain very definite effect in 
securing for the League a support which might otherwise not be forth- 
coming. There were people in this country and, he supposed, in all 
countries, to whom the ordinary political work of the League made no 
very great appeal. They were interested, no doubt, in hearing that a 
dispute which might or, on the other hand, might not, have led to a 
war had been settled; but when it could be shown that the League was 
actually affecting the lives of men and women it made a great appeal 
to a certain type of person. That was true not only in this country 
and in other countries, but it was true geographically of parts of the 
world which were not as definitely affected by the League’s main work 
as was the continent of Europe. 

Dame Rachel had spoken about the activities of the Health Organ- 
isation of the League, and she had touched on the work of the Epidemics 
Bureau at Singapore. That Bureau was enabling the League to carry 
knowledge of itself, so to speak, into the continent of Asia, where 
knowledge of the League was not very great at the present time. At 
the last Assembly the native prince who came from India spoke with 
particular appreciation of the value of that special work to India in 
signalling information as to epidemics in Far Eastern ports that might 
be carried westwards to India and other countries. 

The conference which was to be held in a month or two in South 
America on the subject of infant mortality was expected to impress the 
existence and the activity of the League upon the people in that 
continent very much more than would the political activities of the 
League in the Balkans and other parts of Europe. The humanitarian 
work of the League might have a much larger part to play in the life 
of the League than some perhaps had altogether appreciated. 

No one could fail to have been struck by the almost poignant, but 
he thought, quite unconscious cynicism of the sentence with which 
Dame Rachel introduced her address. She said that she was going to 
speak of the traffic in opium and the traffic in women and children. 
Opium, women ; supply, demand,—exactly the same in both cases and 
to be treated in the same way by international co-operation. Her 
address had led the audience into paths which were not altogether 
familiar to them as members of the Institute, but paths which, he 
thought, it had been very profitable for them to tread. 


The question was an international question. In so far as it was 
No. 3.—VOL. VI. M 
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being dealt with by the League of Nations it was, he supposed, a 
political one; but it was in its essence a moral one. He thought there 
was ground for some satisfaction in the fact that the League of Nations 
should be taking up moral questions of the kind. It was satisfactory 
to know that the section of the Report devoted to Great Britain placed 
her in a more satisfactory light than certain other countries in the 
continent of Europe. 

He supposed that the real question was, what was going to be the 
result of the arresting disclosure made in Part I of the Report on the 
white slave traffic? It was desirable that the original intention in the 
enquiry should be carried out and that those engaged in the work 
should not be content with the knowledge of the conditions in Europe 
and in Central and South America. After all, there were other parts of 
the world where the evils existed and where this country, in particular, 
was concerned with their existence. He would be glad if Dame 
Rachel would say whether there was reasonable hope of the enquiry 
being extended to the continent of Asia. There were obvious difficulties 
as long as China remained in its present state but, at any rate, there 
was Japan and there was India. Japan had already invited the League 
to prosecute its enquiries in that country. It could hardly be supposed 
that where Japan came forward India would hang back. Africa, he 
imagined, so far as the central part of it was concerned, was hardly a 
fruitful field for enquiry at the present time. 


Mrs. SwWANwICck said that once or twice in the address the phrase 
“ frightened and bewildered children” had been used. It had struck 
her as being applicable not only to children but to a certain number of 
so-called adults who were affected by the traffic. The question of the’ 
education of the young in matters of sex had been raised. She wished 
that she could see a development of education amongst the old and 
middle-aged in the matter, so that they would no longer drive down to 
degradation those who had offended against their code. Judge Ben 
Lindsay of Denver in a recent book had shown how, when the young 
were made to think themselves degraded, they were degraded. Then 
they became material for this traffic. The publicity that the League 
could give was its strongest point. In her opinion publicity was more 
important in many ways than sanctions. In promoting morality, 
publicity and the scientific understanding of life were vastly more 
effective than punishment. She added that there was one famous 
pioneer in the work who should not be forgotten— Josephine Butler. 


DaME KATHERINE FurRSsE wished to associate herself with every- 
thing which Mr. Wilson Harris had said with regard to the humani- 
tarian work of the League and its appeal to people in all countries. 
Speaking a great deal, as she did, to girls and to young women in the 
Guide Movement, she realised how extraordinarily difficult it was to 
interest them in the political side of the League, but the moment one 
began to talk about the humanitarian work of the League one had a 
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response which was quite amazing, and she thought that the more that 
could be dwelt upon the better it would be. 

She would like to refer to the question of the education of children 
in regard to the white slave traffic and all such matters. She was not 
thinking only of biological education, which perhaps was used merely as 
a screen for other forms of education, and she was not thinking of telling 
children of tender age or young girls, or even young boys, many of the 
things which their parents would probably wish them not to hear ; but 
she was thinking of bringing them up all through their lives to under- 
stand and appreciate the perfectly simple gifts which had been given 
to them, how to use them for the betterment of the race, and how 
to save them and economise in them for the safety of other people. 
She thought that if the League could do something to find out what 
countries were thinking about those questions, what they were pro- 
posing to do, and the best means of approach, it would fill a very real 
gap in education in nearly all countries. She had been surprised to 
find that the Latin countries very strongly supported biological educa- 
tion. She hoped that the League would try to find out what was being 
done to give the young a real understanding of how their actions 
affected others. There should be education in social ethics with a 
certain amount of biological education behind it. 


Lapy Astor stated that the moment women police were sent out 
to Cologne the figures of venereal disease fell enormously. Women 
police were being dispensed with in England to an alarming extent— 
it had happened in forty boroughs. The moment that the women 
police began to see too much, Watch Committees found reasons for 
getting rid of them. 

Would it not be a practical step to press for the raising of the 
marriage age in England, not only for the sake of England but for the 
sake of setting an example to other countries? She thought that the 
League of Nations would be helped in its work if the marriage age in 
this country were raised and the number of women police were increased. 


Mr. R. H. HERFoRD drew attention to the influence of climate. 
Temperature had a good deal to do with the prevalence of the evil in 
different parts of the world. It was more difficult to eradicate it in hot 
climates than in cold. 


THE CHAIRMAN, THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, M.P., thought that no 
one could read the published part of the Report without being very 
deeply stirred by it. It unfolded a hideous tale. She gathered from 
a question recently asked in the House of Commons that there was 
some idea that still further horrors were contained in the unpublished 
part of the Report. It was only right that people should know that 
practically the whole tone and tenor of Part II was to be found in Part I. 

As to publication, she understood that Part II had been sent to the 
various Governments in order that they might verify the figures con- 
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tained in it. It dealt in detail and specifically with each country, 
whereas in Part I a veil was sometimes drawn over the country alluded 
to. It was only natural that the Government should be asked to 
give their consent to the publication of information concerning their 
countries and should be given the opportunity of verifying figures. 

She endorsed what Dame Rachel had said about the skill with which 
the investigation had been conducted. The courage of these men and 
women investigators, and their knowledge of foreign conditions and 
languages, had enabled them to penetrate into the heart of the under- 
world and gain the confidence of the members of it in many different 
countries. There was a great debt of gratitude due to the American 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, whose generosity had made the investigation 
possible. 

The results of the investigation made one realise the debt that was 
owing to the pioneer workers, and it was most appropriate that the 
Report had seen the light in the year in which the centenary of the 
birth of Josephine Butler was to be celebrated. 

It was very satisfactory to find that, as a result of the fact that there 
were no licensed houses in this country and as a result also of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, in all the accounts given of the 
passage of the unfortunate girls and women from one country to another 
there was very little mention of British women. There was reason to 
believe that British women and girls hardly ever formed part of the 
traffic. 

Emphasis, however, was laid in the Report on the dangers attending 
girls who took theatrical touring engagements abroad. In 1913 an 
Act was passed in this country which required any girl under sixteen 
who was going abroad to a theatrical engagement to obtain a special 
licence from a magistrate in this country. One was glad to know that 
in Paris there was an admirably conducted hostel founded and main- 
tained by British residents there. Recently an Act had been passed 
which aimed at dealing with the bogus theatrical manager who left 
girls stranded in this country without money. That was very often 
the prelude to a life of prostitution. There was reason for thankfulness 
that steps had been taken for the protection of British girls and women 
from the dangers which might be involved if they were drawn into 
touring companies going abroad. 

Dame Millicent Fawcett seemed to think that the marriage age 
was an important factor in the question. She (the speaker) did not 
know that importance was attached in the Report to the age of marriage, 
but the contraction of bogus marriages was mentioned as a very fertile 
source of the traffic. She understood the concern which had been 
expressed with regard to the marriage age for girls in this country 
being no higher than twelve. The question had been under considera- 
tion for some time and was still being considered. The reason alleged 
for the retention of an age so young was that it was regarded as a means 
of restoring to a respectable life a young girl of, say, thirteen or fourteen, 
who had been assaulted bya man. It was thought by some to be in the 
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interest of girls to keep the marriage age low for that reason. Whether 
it was really in their interest was a question with regard to which there 
might be difference of view. Mercifully, the number of marriages below 
the age of sixteen was very small in this country. 

Mr. Hancock had asked a question about an alternative policy to 
the system of licensed houses. The fears which he had expressed had, 
she believed, been genuinely entertained by many in this country who 
valued public health when licensed houses were first abolished here. 
They had felt that the change was not in the interest of public health, 
however much it might be in the interest of morality. The figures, 
however, which had been published in recent years showed a marked 
diminution in the disease since the abolition. Solicitation laws no 
doubt had contributed to this result, and she believed that the system 
of free treatment had proved very beneficial. She thought that what 
had been found to be the case in this country would be found elsewhere. 

As to what could be done to help, for many years she had felt that 
there had been a grave lack in the guidance given to young people in 
regard to one of the most vital matters of life, a subject which was more 
difficult and which more profoundly influenced life than anything else. 

There should be put before young people ideals with regard to 
marriage and relationships generally with the other sex. It was 
amazing, in view of all the time and thought devoted to the education of 
boys and girls and the trouble that was taken to explain to them the 
temptations of drink and the virtues of thrift, that there should be left 
out, in nine cases out of ten, any guidance upon such an all-important 
matter. She was happy to think that the Advisory Committee of the 
League was discussing the subject, and no doubt any recommendation 
from them would bring grist to the mill of those in this country who 
were interested in the question, though it was a matter which each 
country had to decide for itself. There was a hopeful note in the 
Report in the assurance which the investigators evidently felt that 
education and wholesome recreation might help young people from 
taking the first false step into terrible danger. 

No one could read the Report without a sense of horror at what 
unhappy girls and women had to endure or without a profound sense 
of sadness and of shame that countries known as Christian should 
in any way harbour people who could live on their earnings. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the greatest demand for those unhappy 
girls came from countries which one was not accustomed to regard as 
in the van of civilisation. 

The Report had a special message for anyone who had any respon- 
sibility in connection with the education of young people in this country. 











ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 


(Address given by Mr. H. Wickham Steed on April 5th, 1927, 
at the Institute.) 


THE differences between Italy and Yugoslavia on the subject 
of Albania, which caused acute anxiety three weeks or a fortnight 
ago, still await a satisfactory settlement. They are the harder 
to define because they spring from tendencies deeper than their 
ostensible causes. Not only do they involve the Adriatic problem 
in itself, but they affect the prospects of peace throughout the 
Balkan peninsula. In discussing them we shall need to bear 
their real nature in mind, if we are to judge them clearly, either 
in themselves or in their relation to British policy. 

Before the War, that is to say, between 1897 and the summer 
of r914, Italian policy in regard to Albania and the Balkans 
generally was a known quantity. Its object was to prevent any 
change detrimental to Italian security ; or, in the event of change, 
to secure for Italy advantages commensurate with any which 
Austria-Hungary might obtain. Even before 1897 Italian interest 
in Albania had been lively. Crispi, who was himself of Sicilian- 
Albanian stock, never lost sight of the Albanian question; and, 
in his reading of the Triple Alliance, there was an unexpressed 
proviso that tolerable relations between Rome and Vienna implied 
Austro-Hungarian abstention from active interference in Albanian 
affairs. He spent considerable sums in maintaining Italian 
schools in Albania and—probably—in subsidising some of the 
leading members of the Albanian Catholic clergy. I remember 
his dismay when his successor, the Marquis di Rudini, suppressed, 
in 1896, the sums allocated for the upkeep of the Italian schools 
across the Adriatic. 

In the spring of 1897, when the Cretan insurrection and the 
war between Turkey and Greece brought the Balkan question 
into the foreground, Austria-Hungary and Russia, as the “ two 
most interested Powers,’’ concluded an agreement at St. Peters- 
burg to maintain the Balkan status quo, and allotted to each other 
special spheres of influence. The Western Balkans, including 
Albania, fell into the Austrian sphere. Possibly on this account, 
the Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
raised the question of Albania in his interview with the Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Goluchowski, at Monza in the 
following September. They exchanged verbal assurances that 
both Austria-Hungary and Italy would abstain from intervention 
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in Albania. In 1900, when Visconti Venosta was again in office, 
this self-denying ordinance was confirmed by an exchange of 
written Notes; and it was subsequently confirmed at intervals, 
as, for instance, at the meetings between Count Goluchowski and 
Signor Tittoni at Abbazia in 1905 and at Venice in 1906. Yet 
Italy continued to fear that Austria-Hungary might steal a march 
upon her; and the practice of subsidising sundry Albanian 
schools and Albanian notables was resumed. Austria, for her 
part, also subsidised schools, as well as the Albanian clergy and 
some of the more influential chieftains. I remember receiving 
a visit from an eminent Albanian prelate who complained to me 
of the indignities to which he was being subjected in Vienna by the 
Austrian secret police which shadowed him night and day. 
“‘ Why should they distrust me? ’’ he exclaimed. “I accept the 
gifts of the Emperor Francis Joseph as a proof of goodwill towards 
him and, even if I show my impartiality by not refusing the gifts 
which the Italians offer, that is no reason for the Austrians to treat 
me as a spy.” 

In the taking of subsidies from two or, if possible, from three 
different quarters, and in doing nevertheless very much as they 
pleased, not a few Albanian dignitaries and chieftains showed a 
noble impartiality. I have heard, though the story seems to me 
incredible, that some of them even succeeded in extracting gold 
from that picturesque old economist the late King Nicholas of 
Montenegro. Nicholas was himself an expert in the art of pro- 
curing subsidies. Moreover, he declared war upon Turkey in 
1912, a day or two sooner than his Balkan Allies, in order that he 
might run a successful “‘ bear”’ on the Paris Stock Exchange 
before less skilful operators should have time to exploit the 
situation. There was a wicked Turkish proverb to the effect that, 
if an Albanian were told to go to hell, he would reply by asking : 
- “Ts there any gold there?’ We should be wrong, however, to 
conclude that the Albanians were incorrigibly corrupt. They 
merely despoiled rivals for their favour. Theirs was, and is, 
a poor country. Gold meant arms and ammunition. Rifles 
and cartridges meant personal independence and the possibility 
of carrying on time-honoured blood feuds and inter-tribal war- 
fare. No Albanian, I imagine, would ever have dreamed of selling 
his country for cash. To capitalise the designs of other people 
upon his country was quite another matter. 

Nor should it be forgotten that, when Abdul Hamid—whose 
treatment of the Albanians was particularly considerate and who 
would correspond with them by telegraph from Yildiz Kiosk even 
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when they were in revolt against his local officials—had been 
displaced by the Young Turks, and his astute policy had been 
discarded in favour of a fanatical scheme of ‘‘ Turkification,”’ the 
Albanians rose against them in earnest. It was the Young 
Turkish attempt to “ Turkify’”’ the Albanians by outrage and 
massacre that really prompted the Balkan alliance and the Balkan 
War of 1912. 

Meanwhile, Austro-Italian relations had become increasingly 
strained, and Italian fears for the future of Albania affected them 
in no small degree. Austro-Hungarian agents were very busy in 
the Albanian Highlands during those years; and though I doubt 
whether Austro-Hungarian military men were ever quite so 
foolish as to imagine that any conceivable Austro-Hungarian 
interest could be served by a military occupation of so difficult 
a country, they were certainly eager to crush the Yugoslav or, 
as it was then called, the pan-Serb, movement by force of arms 
and to settle accounts with Nicholas of Montenegro, who was 
coquetting with the Albanians as well as with Italy. In the 
proceedings of the Conference of Ambassadors, which sat in 
London in 1912-13, Albania figured largely. Her independence 
was proclaimed at Valona during the first Balkan War on 
November 28th, 1912. Three weeks later, the Conference of 
Ambassadors agreed to the principle of Albanian autonomy. The 
frontiers of the country were approximately fixed and Prince 
William of Wied was appointed its Prince, or Mpret. An 
important point in the definition of the frontiers in 1913 was that, 
at the desire of Italy, the little island of Sasseno, which com- 
mands the entrance to the Bay of Valona, was assigned to Albania. 
It had formed part of the Ionian islands, and had been transferred 
to Greece in 1864 on the understanding that it would remain 
neutral. The Bay of Valona, it should be said, is the only 
tolerable Albanian harbour. 

On the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, the Prince of Wied 
left Albania, which was presently traversed by the Serbian forces 
during their famous retreat in 1915 and overrun by the Austrians 
in the following year. Italy, however, had landed a naval battery 
at Sasseno in October 1914, seven months before she entered 
the War; and, in the secret Treaty of London of April 1915, she 
induced the Allies to recognise her sovereignty over Valona and 
Sasseno. They remained, indeed,-in Italian occupation until 
August 1920, when an anti-Italian rising broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Valona. The movement led to the conclusion of an 
Italo-Albanian Treaty at Tirana, on August 2nd, 1920, under the 
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terms of which Italy recognised Albanian independence, evacu- 
ated Valona and the Albanian mainland, but—possibly in virtue 
of some secret understanding—remained in occupation of Sasseno. 
Partly as a result of this recognition of her independence, Albania 
was admitted to the League of Nations as an independent State 
in December 1920. 

At the end of June 1921, when the Albanian question came 
before the post-War Conference of Ambassadors in Paris for final 
settlement, the Italian position at Sasseno was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion. Not until November 1921 did the Con- 
ference define the status of independent Albania and form a com- 
mission to delimit her frontiers on the basis of the decisions taken 
by the London Conference of Ambassadors in 1913, which had 
given Sasseno to Albania. Thus, while the position of Sasseno 
seems not to have been expressly mentioned in the settlement of 
1921, it would seem that, whether occupied by Italian troops or 
not, the island really forms part of Albanian territory. 

In considering the present relationship of Italy to Albania, 
three documents, all of which have been registered with the 
League of Nations, are of outstanding importance. The first is 
a Declaration of the British, French, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments which was signed in Paris on November gth, 1921, on the 
same day as the Conference of Ambassadors fixed the frontiers of 
Albania in accordance with the decisions of the London Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors in 1913, that is to say, including Sasseno 
in Albanian territory. This Declaration, recognising that the 
independence of Albania, and the integrity of her frontiers thus 
fixed, are questions of international importance, and that their 
violation, or any infraction of Albanian independence, might con- 
stitute a menace to the strategic security of Italy, states that 
Albania would be free to appeal to the Council of the League of 
Nations for foreign assistance in case she should not be able to 
maintain her territorial integrity. The Declaration states, 
further, that the British, French, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments will, in case of an Albanian appeal to the League, instruct 
their representatives on the League Council to recommend that 
the restoration of Albanian frontiers should be entrusted to Italy. 
The Declaration adds that, should Albania fail to make such an 
appeal to the League within a reasonable time “ in case of a threat 
to Albanian independence or territorial or economic integrity 
arising from foreign aggression or from any other cause,’ the 
signatory Governments will themselves bring the situation to the 
knowledge of the League Council and will instruct their repre- 
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sentatives to act as above mentioned in case the Council should 
consider intervention to be necessary. Should, however, the 
Council decide by a majority against intervention, the Govern- 
ments signatory of the Declaration will themselves examine the 
question afresh in the light of the principle that any change in the 
frontiers of Albania constitutes a danger to Italian security. 

Taken as a manifestation of policy on the part of four Govern- 
ments holding permanent seats on the Council of the League of 
Nations and ostensibly devoted to the League, this Declaration 
is one of the most formidable derogations from the principles of 
the League that can well be imagined. In view of it, it is perhaps 
not astonishing that its signatories should feel some reluctance 
to bring the Italo-Yugoslav dispute about Albania before the 
Council of the League. 

The second document of outstanding importance is the Treaty 
of Friendship and Security concluded between Italy and Albania, 
at Tirana on November 27th, 1926. Its preamble states that— 


In the intention of strengthening their reciprocal relations of 
friendship and security, as reflected in their geographical positions, 
and of contributing to the consolidation of peace; and moved by 
the desire to maintain the political, juridical and territorial status 
quo of Albania within the framework of the treaties which both have 
signed,’ and of the Covenant of the League of Nations: 

The Italian and Albanian Governments have agreed to conclude 
the present Treaty, of which the articles run : 


1. Albania and Italy recognise that any perturbation whatso- 
ever directed against the political, juridical and territorial status 
quo of Albania is contrary to their reciprocal political interests. 

2. In order to protect the above-mentioned interests, the high 
contracting parties undertake to give each other their mutual 
support and cordial co-operation, and not to conclude with other 
Powers political or military agreements prejudicial to the interests 
of the other contracting party even as defined in the present Treaty. 

3. The high contracting parties undertake to submit to a special 
procedure of conciliation or arbitration questions that may divide 
them and may not have proved susceptible of settlement by 
ordinary diplomatic methods. The forms of this procedure of 
pacific settlement will be defined in a special convention to be 
concluded without delay. 

4. The duration of the present Treaty will be for five years 
and it may be denounced or renewed one year before its expiry. 


Article 5 provides for the ratification of the Treaty and its 
registration with the League of Nations. 


1 Author’s italics. 
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These two documents—the Paris Declaration of November 
1g2r and the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Friendship and Security 
—are fairly well known; but the importance of a supplementary 
document which bears upon the Italo-Albanian Treaty has been 
overlooked. The Albanian Government seems to have felt some 
doubt as to the effect of the engagements into which it had entered, 
and to have asked the Italian Government to say precisely what 
certain phrases of the Treaty might mean. This, at least, seems 
a reasonable interpretation to place upon a letter addressed to the 
Albanian Minister for Foreign Affairs on December 5th, 1926, a 
week after the conclusion of the Treaty, by Baron Aloisi, the 
Italian Minister at Tirana. It deserves to be quoted in full : 


In order to clear the minds of some Albanian personages, you 
were so good as to ask me for the opinion of the Italian Govern- 
ment upon the scope of certain phrases contained in the text of 
the Treaty of Friendship and Security, essentially a factor of peace, 
which we signed on November 27th last. 

You asked me especially to inquire whether the Italian Govern- 
ment, like the Albanian Government, believes that the phrase “‘ the 
Treaties which both have signed” refers solely to the Treaties 
legally concluded and published since the admission of Albania 
to the League of Nations. 

In accordance with the verbal assurances which I have already 
given you, I beg to confirm that this is also the opinion of the 
Government of Rome. 

You have, moreover, been so good as to draw my attention to 
the phrase contained in the second part of the first sentence of the 
second article of the Treaty concerning ‘‘ mutual support and 
cordial co-operation.” In the intention of the Italian Govern- 
ment this phrase is not open to doubt. Mutual support and cordial 
co-operation can only be interpreted as co-operation resulting 
from proposals made by one of the parties and freely accepted by 
the other. Thus it is evident that this support and co-operation 
cannot be given save at the request of one of the two parties. 

Finally, I have the honour to renew the assurance that, in 
pursuance of the instructions of my Government, I am entirely 
at the disposal of the Albanian Government to begin negotiations 
for the special procedure of conciliation and arbitration fore- 
shadowed by the third article of our Treaty. 

These explanations confirm the loyal intentions of the two 
contracting Governments. Therefore I flatter myself that they 
will throw stronger light upon the good faith and the disinterested 
spirit with which the Italian Government, by my intermediary, 
has accepted all the desires which the Albanian Government was 
so good as to express at the moment of the conclusion of the 
Treaty. 
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What desires the Albanian Government had expressed, or 
whether the ‘‘ Albanian personages ”’ referred to in this letter were 
entirely reassured by these explanations, does not appear. But 
the most important feature of the letter is its declaration that the 
treaties it mentions are those legally “oncluded and published since 
the admission of Albania to the L: ‘gue of Nations. Since the 
Italo-Albanian Treaty of August tG*9, which left Sasseno under 
Italian occupation, was anterior to the admission of Albania to 
the League, it seems thus to have lost validity. Hence, perhaps, 
the irritation recently shown by the Italian Press at the divulga- 
tion of the news that Italian troops were recently landed on the 
island of Sasseno. 

The point really at issue in the dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia is, indeed, whether either of these countries has designs 
upon Albanian territory. Yugoslavia was certainly perturbed by 
the conclusion of the Italo-Albanian Treaty last autumn, possibly 
because she felt that Italy had stolen a march upon her by 
accepting proposals very similar to those which Albania is alleged 
to have made in vain to Yugoslavia earlier in the year; and though 
Yugoslavia can hardly be so foolish as to hope to increase her own 
territory at the expense of Albania, bands operating on Yugo- 
slav soil certainly made an attempt to capture Scutari last 
September. Moreover, the movement that overthrew the former 
head of the Albanian Government, Mgr. Fan Noli, some years 
ago, and put its present head, Ahmed Bey Zogu, in his place, was 
organised in Yugoslavia. There may have been a substratum of 
truth in the Italian story that Albanian Komitajis and refugees 
were preparing against Ahmed Bey Zogu a movement similar to 
that which placed him in power. If this were really the case, the 
proper course for Albania or for Italy would surely have been to 
bring the matter to the notice of the Council of the League and to 
ask it to conduct an inquiry—a course which would have been the 
more natural in view of the strong position in which Italy was 
placed by the British, French and Japanese Declaration of 
November 1921. But neither Italy nor Albania took this obvious 
step. Italy preferred to launch accusations against Yugoslavia 
in her official Press and to inform Great Britain, France and 
Germany—it seems uncertain whether Japan was also informed— 
that she would not remain indifferent to any attempt organised 
on Yugoslav territory to upset the existing order in Albania. 
At the same time she made preparations for intervention, in- 
cluding, it seems, the landing of armed forces in the island of 
Sasseno. Her real objects were, therefore, open to some suspicion, 
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all the more because the leaders of Albanian bands in Yugoslavia 
are by no means likely to have forgotten the tradition of accept- 
ing subsidies from more than one quarter at once. Sundry 
elements in Yugoslavia may imagine that they have an interest 
in upsetting the Government of Ahmed Bey Zogu; but it is 
equally possible that, if Italy desires to intervene in Albania, her 
agents on the Yugoslav side of the border may have been tempted 
to play upon the principle that Albanian human nature abhors 
a pecuniary vacuum. 

Yet it is remarkable that the Yugoslav Government should not 
have replied to the Italian accusations by appealing forthwith 
to the League. It may have felt that the hands of Great Britain, 
France and Japan, were tied in advance by the Declaration of 
November 1921 and that, to this extent, the League Council would 
be a “ packed” tribunal. It may have apprehended that, if the 
League decision should go against these Great Powers, they would 
—also in virtue of the Declaration of November 1921—take their 
stand on the principle that the strategic security of Italy was 
at stake. But it is more probable that the chief reason why 
Yugoslavia did not pursue the proper course was her suspicion 
that Great Britain had bound herself in advance to support 
Italian policy. It is known that, at his interview with Mussolini 
at Leghorn last year, Sir Austen Chamberlain, somewhat in- 
cautiously, accepted or, at least, did not demur to an intimation 
that Italy was contemplating steps to strengthen Albanian in- 
dependence; and though the British Foreign Secretary may have 
been taken aback when he read the text of the Italo-Albanian 
Treaty of Friendship and Security and have asked for assurances 
as to its precise meaning, there has been no official sign of British 
disagreement with it. The very alacrity of Italy in associating 
herself with British policy in China, and in adhering to the treaties 
by which Great Britain and France have recognised the Romanian 
title to Bessarabia—at a moment when Soviet propaganda was 
representing Great Britain as attempting to encircle Russia with 
a ring of foes—deepened the impression that Italy was cultivating 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s good graces with singular assiduity. 
Yugoslavia was, indeed, obsessed by the notion that both Great 
Britain and Italy were seeking to isolate her; and she was in- 
clined to pay more heed than she might otherwise have done to 
suggestions, sent from Moscow by way of Angora, that she should 
join the Turko-Soviet Alliance. 

There is some reason to hope that these dangerous misappre- 
hensions have now been partially removed and that the efforts 
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of the Yugoslav Minister in London to dispel them have not 
been entirely fruitless. Nevertheless, the matter drags; and 
there is truth in the Italian proverb that “‘ le cose lunghe diventano 
serpi ’’—lengthy affairs tend to turn into snakes. Italy has not 
yet followed the excellent advice which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
is alleged to have given her—to repeat at Belgrade the assurances 
she had given him that her sole aim is to preserve Albanian inde- 
pendence; nor have the good offices of France yet availed to clear 
up an obscure and dangerous position in which Italy appears in 
the part formerly played by Austria-Hungary and Yugoslavia in 
the part formerly played by Italy. 

For the rest of Europe there is only one sound principle of 
negative policy—that no non-Balkan Power shall be allowed to 
establish itself in the Balkans. Whether Great Britain has yet 
officially adopted this principle I do not know, but I hardly 
imagine that she has entered into any engagement directly con- 
trary to it. The ambiguous predicament in which she is placed 
by the Declaration of November 1921 may explain Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s apparent reluctance to see the Italo-Yugoslav 
dispute submitted to the League of Nations. Yet it seems evident 

.that the Italo-Albanian Treaty of Friendship and Security has 
gone beyond that Declaration to the extent of placing Albania 
virtually under an Italian protectorate and, incidentally, of sug- 
gesting doubt whether Albania has not forfeited her qualification 
to be a Member of the League. Sooner or later the whole matter 
will have to be examined by the League; and it might be impru- 
dent to wait until some serious complication occurs. This country 
and other Great Powers will have one day to choose definitely 
between League methods and diplomacy detached from the 
League. If its choice is in favour of League methods it will have 
to liquidate such of its former tacit or written engagements as may 
be incompatible with them. Meanwhile, constant publicity will 
be needed. But for the publicity given to the acute phase of the 
Italo-Yugoslav dispute a few weeks ago, Europe might already be 
heading towards a situation in which another great international 
crisis would be brought on by Balkan affairs. As I have said, 
there is only one sound negative principle for European Govern- 
ments to observe in regard to Balkan affairs—to insist that no non- 
Balkan State shall set foot in the Balkan peninsula—but there is 
an equally sound positive principle—to endeavour, both directly 
and through the instrumentality of the League of Nations to 
promote agreement and co-operation among the Balkan peoples. 

H. WICKHAM STEED. 
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THE FUTURE OF TRANSPORT IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


(Record of discussion at a meeting of the African Group of the Institute 
on December 15th, 1926.) 


Mr. R. H. BRACKENBURY, who opened the discussion, based his 
thesis on the assumption that tropical Africa is capable of supporting 
railways at intervals of about 300 miles and that, therefore, an adequate 
feeder system to these railways would require to have a range of about 
150 miles. On the other hand, motor lorries mounted on pneumatic 
tyres running on the partially metalled so-called ‘“ all-weather road ” 
in our tropical colonies are limited commercially to a radius of about 
50 miles owing to their high running costs, which do not permit of the 
transportation of produce at a less cost than Is. 6d. or 2s. per ton mile. 

If then the rate of 1s. 6d. a ton mile limits the economic radius of 
motor lorries carrying produce to about 50 miles, it follows that a 
transport unit, to be able to operate commercially over a radius of 
150 miles, must be capable of carrying produce at 6d. a ton mile or less, 
and this 6d. should not only include the running repairs and other 
charges of the vehicle, but also the upkeep of the road, for it is clear 
that the maintenance of the road is just as much a charge on the cost 
of transport as the maintenance of the vehicle. In the final analysis 
both these expenses have to be borne by the general public. 

Mr. Brackenbury believes that it is a perfectly practical possibility 
to-day to develop a transport unit capable of carrying African produce 
at 6d. a ton mile, and indicated the characteristics that, in his opinion, 
such a unit would have to possess. The load would have to be large— 
25, 50 or even 100 tons—as the first axiom in transport is the impossi- 
bility of carrying small loads of three or four tons at a time economic- 
ally. Drivers’ and guards’ wages do not increase proportionately 
with the load, and even engine power, which means fuel consumption, 
is not multiplied by ten because the useful load is ten times as great. 

A transport train capable of carrying as large a load as this would 
require to be mounted on some system of flexible tracks, and Mr. 
Brackenbury referred to the experiments undertaken by the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation. Starting out with the assumption that 
under tropical African conditions the efficiency of a wheel running on 
earth surfaces decreases as the load increases, the Corporation decided 
to carry out field tests on flexible tracks. In pursuance of this purpose, 
three flexible track machines were sent out to Nigeria, two of the 
metallic and one of the rubber type, consisting of 1-ton and 2$-ton Guy 
lorries on Roadless Traction Co.’s tracks, and a 14-ton Burford on the 
Citroén Kegresse rubber tracks. These vehicles were not sent out with 
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the idea that they would carry cotton more cheaply than wheeled 
lorries of the same capacity, but entirely for the purpose of testing the 
track principle under African conditions. The results were distinctly 
encouraging but not decisive. The life of these first tracks was about 
2000 miles, which could not be considered a strictly commercial result. 
But a great deal has been learnt as a result of these tests, not only by 
the man on the spot, but also by the manufacturer at home, upon whom 
rests primarily the responsibility of translating the lessons learnt under 
local African conditions into modifications and improvements of the 
vehicles in general and their tracks in particular. It is satisfactory to 
be able to report that the experiences thus gained have been taken 
deeply to heart, and the replace tracks sent out by the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation will almost certainly have a very much longer 
life than those which they supersede. How much longer they will last 
it is, as yet, impossible to say, and it may well be that more experience 
must be gained and further modifications will have to be introduced 
before commercial perfection is reached. 

Then, again, anyone who has been privileged to witness the recent 
demonstration given by the Army Council to the Dominion Premiers 
of “‘ Tanks” and other track vehicles developed by the War Office, 
could not fail to realise that as an implement of war there is an almost 
limitless prospect of development before this type of machine. The 

. Sustained engineering effort thus implied may be certainly expected 
to result in improved design, reduction of cost and a lengthened life. 

A further saving is to be sought in some prime mover more economical 
than the petrol engine. Here, again, the conclusions reached by the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation were quoted. After considering 
various possible alternatives to the petrol engine, the committee on 
transport decided to experiment with the Tulloch-Reading producer 
gas plant working on charcoal. Petrol costs up to 4s. a gallon and more 
in the heart of Africa, whereas charcoal suitable for use in a producer 
gas plant is obtainable throughout the wooded parts of Africa at £1 or 
so per ton. Trials by the Corporation have shown that 15-20 lbs. of 
charcoal enable a properly designed engine to develop about the same 
power for the same time as a gallon of petrol. Putting it another way, 
power can be produced in a suction gas plant at about the same cost as 
in a petrol engine with petrol round about 3d. a gallon. 

The possibilities of producer gas. engine-driven lorries have been 
very fully appreciated by the Belgians, who use a large number of 
Minerva 3-ton lorries on pneumatic tyres in the far eastern parts of the 
Belgian Congo operating on locally prepared charcoal. 

These and other considerations decided the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation to carry out trials, in association with Guy Motors, on a 
24-ton Guy lorry fitted with the Tulloch-Reading gas producer and a 
specially designed engine. A thousand-mile test was carried out on 
English anthracite with eminently satisfactory results, and further 
tests were tried with Nigerian charcoal. These tests, also, have been 

quite satisfactory, but the quantity of Nigerian charcoal available was 
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limited. Further supplies, which are now on their way, will enable 
really exhaustive trials to be made. 

The various components considered above might be summarised 
into a general specification of a transport unit of which the main 
characteristic would be a tractor mounted on flexible tracks propelled 
by a 160 horse-power producer gas engine, using locally burnt charcoal 
as a fuel, drawing five ten-ton trailers also mounted on some system 
of tracks. 

The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation’s sub-committee on 
mechanical transport was formed three years ago solely to study this 
problem of African transport as affecting the supply of Empire-grown 
cotton. It is the considered opinion of this committee that the material- 
isation of the strictly commercially-economical road train mounted 
on tracks is only a matter of time and persistence. Furthermore, that 
such a road train bridges the present gaping chasm between the rail- 
way, with an economic radius of many hundreds of miles, carrying 
produce at 2d. a ton mile, and the lorry mounted on pneumatic-tyred 
wheels, limited to a radius of perhaps 50 miles by its high cost of 
1s. 6d. or 2s. per ton mile even under favourable conditions of loads, 
roads and weather. 

In the course of the discussion which followed this opening state- 
ment it was suggested that even admitting the necessity, from the 
point of view of economical operation, of carrying a large load, could 
not the same purpose be achieved by a large and powerful traction 
engine mounted on wheels drawing a train of wheeled trailers behind it ? 
Mr. Brackenbury’s view was that such a road train was impracticable 
for two reasons. In the first place, even on moderate slopes the 
resistance to traction would be so great that the wheels of the tractor 
would lose their adhesion and spin round rapidly and “ dig themselves 
in.” In the second place, even on the level, a tractor of the necessary 
power and sufficiently heavy to draw such a train would very soon 
completely destroy the surface of the kind of road which obtains in 
Africa. So clearly is this recognised in Africa that local administrations 
have found it necessary to pass legislation limiting the axle-load of 
motor lorries and insisting upon the use of pneumatic tyres. The 
general effect of this legislation is practically to rule out any wheeled 
vehicle of a larger carrying capacity than about three tons. 

A reference was then made to the road-rail method of carrying 
transport. The general principle of this system consists in placing the 
goods or produce to be carried in a number of comparatively small 
waggons on a light narrow industrial track of perhaps 24-inch gauge 
made up with 16 or 20 lb. rails. Straddling this track, with its driving 
wheels running on more or less prepared surface on either side of the 
rails, is a comparatively large motor-driven tractor, the function of 
which is to draw the string of trailers running on the rails. By this 
means it is undoubtedly possible to use a tractor heavy and powerful 
enough to draw a much longer train of trailers than would be possible 


for any engine which such light rails and narrow gauge could oo 
No. 3.—VOL. VI. 
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Thus are combined the advantages of adhesion and weight of a large 
road tractor with the light resistance to rolling of a train of trucks on 
rails. 

While the theoretical attractions of this system were admitted, it 
had been found in practice that the preparation of the road bed and the 
quality of the track which was required to ensure good results made the 


first cost very high. Very substantial quantities of produce would - 


have to be sent down the line in order that an economic rate per ton 
mile could pay interest on capital and the replacement charges in 
addition to the running costs. The conclusion seemed to be drawn 
that where the quantities to be carried permitted the economic instal- 
lation of a road-rail system, probably they would be sufficient to 
justify the construction of a branch railway. Where a branch railway 
was out of the question owing to the paucity of traffic, then other 
mechanical transport, not so definitely tied to one line, seemed to offer 
more promise of a remunerative service. 

Mr. Gepp, Chairman of the Development and Migration Commission 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, then put forward a transport 
problem of considerable, even vital, importance to drought-stricken 
districts in Australia. It happens on occasion, in a bad season, that 
the water over a comparatively large area may completely disappear, 
with the result that a flock of sheep which has been improved by 

‘ selection over a period of years and built up into a real asset to the 
country is faced with extermination from drought within perhaps 
80 miles of water and grass. The Australian Government is very 
desirous of finding a practical means of dealing with this situation. 
It had in contemplation a scheme for laying a temporary railway 
of main-line gauge into the drought-stricken area. The country in 
general is quite flat, but difficulties arise in regard to dry water-courses 
and ravines which would have to be by-passed with graded approaches 
if main-line locomotives and rolling stock were to cross them. The 
cost of this method was very excessive in view of the transient nature of 
the service, the need for which ceased completely on the fall of the first 
rains. 

Mr. BRACKENBURY expressed the opinion that for immediate action, 
to meet a drought due in perhaps six or eight months’ time, he would 
recommend the purchase of a fleet of the recently developed type of 
six-wheel 3-ton motor lorries. Such vehicles with bodies specially 
designed could probably take 30 or 40 sheep at a time. Assuming 
40,000 sheep and 40 sheep at a trip, the number of trips that would 
have to be made would be one thousand. The distance from the water 
is 80 miles, or 160 miles for the round trip. Across rough unprepared 
country one day in and the next day out would probably be the limit. 
If the sheep had to be moved in twenty working days, there would be 
needed 100 motor lorries with 100 drivers and the necessary train of 
repair hands and attendants. The flocks would be saved, but at a very 
high cost, probably much in excess of the value of the individual sheep. 
If it were possible to draw out the transfer of the sheep over a much 
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longer period by fitting the lorries with tanks to carry water on the 
return trip, 25 or 30 lorries might conceivably save the situation. But 
under the best conditions it would be a very expensive and difficult 
business to transfer a large flock of sheep by means of wheeled vehicles. 

Mr. Brackenbury then discussed the supposition that the Australian 
Government were desirous of inquiring into modern methods of 
mechanical transport with a view to formulating a policy and develop- 
ing the necessary machinery to deal with the position which arises when 
these severe droughts occur. On this presumption, he thought that 
the co-operation of Australia with the committee set up by the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation would be likely at no very distant period 
to evolve a transport train, on the lines of the description given 
earlier in the evening, but modified somewhat to meet the special 
requirements of the case in point. He assumed that the road train is 
required to cross open country and that the worst ravines and dried 
water-courses can be graded to permit of the train to pass. Under 
these conditions there seems no reason why a transport train on 
flexible tracks should not be designed which would be capable of carry- 
ing 25 tons or 500 sheep at a time. Such a train would call for the 
services of two or perhaps three men. Two such trains would carry 
500.sheep a day to the water 80 miles away and bring back 25 tons of 
water, 5000 gallons, to those still standing in the dried-up area. A 
train of this kind would cost about £5000, so that the capital involved 
would be only £10,000. The wages of five or six men and the cost of 
the fuel, etc., would be but small items, so that a practical economical 
solution of the difficulty is definitely in prospect. 

From other quarters it was suggested that joint action might be 
invited by a number of colonies and Dominions who were faced, 
mutatis mutandis, with the same transport difficulty; the problem was 
one which must be solved, in the first instance, in the workshops of 
England rather than on the plains of Australia or Africa. 

Str FREDERICK LuGaRD said that part of the East African 
£10,000,000 loan was definitely earmarked for the purposes of experi- 
ment and research. Research may well be considered to cover investi- 
gation into an economic question of this importance and need not 
necessarily be restricted to the medical or biological fields. Transport, 
as Mr. Ormsby-Gore had recently stated in Manchester, was the problem 
of Africa to-day. It seemed, then, that the development of vehicles 
suited to the special conditions and requirements of Africa was an object 
which should receive consideration by the administrators of the loan. 

Mr. OrMsBy-GoreE raised the point that the terms of the loan laid 
down the principle that that portion which was set aside, as mentioned 
by Sir F. Lugard, had been specifically allocated for experiment and 
research in East Africa, and it was open to question whether use could 
properly be made of it for experiments in workshops in England. 

Various further recommendations were made which, concentrated 
round two points—the establishment of a representative committee, 
probably affiliated in some way to the Colonial Office, and the formation 
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of a fund under the control of this committee, to be used for the 
immediate purpose of stimulating the development of vehicles and 
systems of transport suited to vast, sparsely populated continents like 
Australia and Africa, the conditions and requirements of which are very 
different to those of the highly organised and thickly inhabited manu- 
facturing countries of North-Western Europe. 

No final conclusions were reached, and as the hour was late the 
discussion then terminated. 





INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 


A Conference of considerable significance is being held at Honolulu this 
summer (July 15th—z9th) for the purpose of discussing questions of special con- 
cern to countries bordering on the Pacific. 

The Conference, which is unofficial, will be attended by delegates from 
specially constituted bodies in the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, China and the Philippines. A party will also attend from Great Britain, 
though this will not be representative of any organisation. 

The Conference is being organised by the Institute of Pacific Relations, which 
was formed as a result of a Conference held at Honolulu in 1925 on lines similar 
to those which will be followed this year, with the exception that in 1925 no 
invitation was issued to persons from Great Britain. At the 1925 Conference 
‘such questions were discussed as migration policies, and their racial and economic 
aspects; standards of living in Pacific countries; and the questions of extra- 
territoriality, customs control, and foreign loans in relation to China. 

The Institute is under the control of a Council consisting of Sir Mungo 
McCallum, Australia; Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada; David Z. T. Yui, China; 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii; Junnosuke Inouye, recently appointed Governor of 
the Bank of Japan; Sir James Allen, New Zealand ; Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
of Leland Stanford Junior University, U.S.A. The Institute thus enjoys the 
support of leaders of high distinction in the several countries which are repre- 
sented on its Council. 

The Executive secretaries are Mr.-J. Merle Davis and Mr. Charles F. Loomis, 
while Professor J. B. Condliffe of Christchurch, New Zealand, is acting as Research 
Secretary. 

A fuller account of the Institute will be given in the next issue of the 
Journal. 


CHINA AND FOREIGN POWERS 
By Sir FREDERICK WHYTE 


To be issued shortly. (8vo. About 80 pp.) Price 2s. 6d. 


China and Foreign Powers was originally prepared by Sir Frederick Whyte 
as a memorandum on the history of British relations with China for the informa- 
tion of a party of persons, of whom he is one, who are attending the forthcoming 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. A short note on this 
Conference will be found above. The Council of the Institute feel, however, 
that this brief history may be useful to others who are trying to follow the course 
of events in the Far East and have therefore arranged with the Oxford University 
Press for its publication, together with the British Memorandum of December 18, 
1926, and other relevant documents. 
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REVIEWS 


China: Land of Famine. By WALTER H. MALtory, Secretary, China 
International Famine Relief Commission. 1926. (New York: 
American Geographical Society ; Special Publication, No. 6. Illus. 
Xvi -+ 199 pp. 25s.) 

Problems of Industrial Development in China. By Haron M. VINACKE, 
Professor of Political Science in Miami University. 1926. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. ix +205 pp. 9s.) 


The China of To-day. By STEPHEN KING-HALL. 1927. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 45 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE first and second of these books are American productions. 
In them we get away from the interminable welter and the insoluble 
enigma of Chinese politics, and we penetrate the more tangible questions 
of food and industry. The American Geographical Society has given 
us a very remarkable book which tells quite a different story to the 
vapourings of ‘ Young China” and the journalists’ tattle about the 
war-lords. This is the story of the eternal tragedy of the Chinese 
people—the struggle for life below the level of subsistence. ‘‘ Have 
you eaten? ”’ is the standard greeting of the Chinese, corresponding 
to our ““ How do youdo?”’ This shows the extent to which the subject 
is uppermost in the Chinese mind. “‘ Between the years 108 B.c. and 
IQII A.D. there were 1828 famines, or one nearly every year in some 
one of the provinces. Untold millions have died of starvation.” 
During the great drought famine of 1876~79 from nine to fourteen 
millions perished from hunger, disease or violence. In 1920-21 almost 
analogous climatic conditions produced the same results in the same 
territory; and it is saying something for the progress which China 
had made in the meanwhile, and a good deal for the Famine Relief 
Organisation, that the number of deaths was kept down to less than 
half a million. 

The causes of famine and its possible cures are grouped by Mr. 
Mallory under four headings—economic, natural, political and social. 
Among economic causes are poverty, density of population, lack of 
credit facilities, poor communications and inefficient transportation 
methods: the cures are scientific agriculture, introduction of new 
crops such as the soya bean, colonisation, industrial development, 
co-operative credit, uniform currency, more railways and better roads. 
Natural causes are due to deforestation, irregular rainfall, flooding of 
rivers, locusts, earthquakes and typhoons: the cures are tree-planting 
and irrigation. The political causes can be summed up as bad, dis- 
honest and incompetent government, and the only cure for this is a 
complete change from things as they are both in North and South 
China. If half the energy wasted on denouncing the bogey of the 
“unequal treaties” had been spent in advocating reforms of the 
intolerable domestic conditions as revealed by this book, a great deal 
of good might have been done by the Chinese for themselves, and a 
great deal of bad blood have been avoided. As for the social causes of 
famine, these go so deep into the roots of Chinese character—high 
birth-rate, early marriage and concubinage, waste of time and substance, 
waste of land (for graveyards), innate conservatism—as to be well-nigh 
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incurable ; but there are cures to be found in education and the example 
of Western civilisation. 

Is China to remain for ever as the world’s pauper lunatic? This 
is the question asked in this very fundamental book. Improvement is 
possible; it is desired by thoughtful and educated Chinese; it has 
begun to figure (on paper) in political programmes; but it is a stupen- 
dous task. Four hundred million Chinese (if only they knew) should 
be grateful to Mr. Mallory for his earnest and perspicacious pleading 
of their cause, and to the American Geographical Society for their 
excellent publication. It is illustrated by maps and by nearly a 
hundred photographs, which bear specially on the famine question ; 
they form one of the best selections of Chinese countryside scenery that 
we have ever come across. 


Professor Vinacke deals with the same problem, the cure for China’s 
perennial poverty, at a rather more advanced stage. How is China 
to take her place as an industrial nation? Here is a very readable 
treatise, neither too long nor too stiff; it is printed and bound with 
an elegance worthy of a book of poems. Its fault perhaps is that it 
is too academic; for, as Professor Vinacke himself says—‘‘ the whole 
problem of the industrialisation of the country centres around the 
question of government.” As there is no government worthy of 
the name, it would follow that there can be no industrial progress. 
And yet, as the author points out, this is not quite true. In spite 
of sixteen years of disorder and impoverishment, “‘ i¢ is clear that develop- 
ment has taken place.” Trade and industry hitherto are steadily, 
' though slowly, growing in extent and improving in methods. The 
headings of the chapters reveal Professor Vinacke’s programme, viz. : 
Governmental Finance (sound internal revenue system as basis for 
productive foreign loans, scientific taxation, increased tariff revenue, 
abolition of likin) ; Currency Reform ; the Problem of Communication 
(especially of railways, ‘most important of all’’); the Organisation 
of Industry. These four headings provide the four foundations upon 
which the future of China’s prosperity should be built up. That future 
is not without promise, since China possesses adequate supplies of 
coal and iron. Moreover, she has a capable commercial community 
and an unrivalled labour supply; and woollen, cotton and silk manu- 
factures especially show possibilities of great development. Professor 
Vinacke examines these questions with knowledge and attention, 
and he is not unaware of the immense obstacles latent in the Chinese 
character, the innate opposition to foreign ideas and the imponderable 
conservatism of the country. He is so accurate that it is a surprise to 
find him suggesting (p. 55) that foreign post offices in China should be 
withdrawn, when this had already been done (in consequence of a 
Washington Conference resolution) by January 1st, 1923. He is 
in some confusion, too, regarding the Tariff Conference of 1925-26 
(p. 78), and he dismisses the complicated wireless question rather too 
summarily to give a true impression (p. 55). 


Commander Stephen King-Hall has provided a useful historical 
introduction to the British Government’s Memorandum of December 
26th, 1926, and their Treaty Revision proposals of January 27th, 1927. 
The former of these documents was before Commander King-Hall 


as he wrote, and he considers that it will rank high amongst our State 
Papers : 
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“Its effect upon those who had anxiously studied the situation in China with 
an ever-growing bewilderment as to what our policy might be, was as if the long- 
closed windews of an unlived-in room had been suddenly flung open.”’ 


Its weakness, says the author, lay in the fact, that there was no 
indication as to what practical measures of application could or would 
be taken by Great Britain; and he proceeds to lay down his own 
programme for unilateral British action to deal with (a) Anglo-Chinese 
administration of the concessions, (b) Anglo-Chinese law courts, 
(c) Recognition of China’s right to Tariff Autonomy. From this 
programme we can infer that he thoroughly approves of the Treaty 
Revision proposals of January 27th, which so closely coincide with his 
own. 

The text of his pamphlet (which is pleasingly printed and bound) 
is the growth of the New China. It is written with the vigour, origin- 
ality, incisiveness and humour which distinguished his long book on 
Western Civilisation and the Far East. “ The dish (i.e. China) has 
proved too tough for the West, and regurgitation is now the complaint 
of the would-be gourmet.” On p. 24, by a printer’s slip, the date of 
the Washington Conference is ascribed to 1924; it should, of course, 
be 1921-22. 


Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits. By HarvEY J. Howarp. 1927. 
(London: Bodley Head. xiv + 272 pp. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. Howarp was—and is, for all we know—an American professor 
of ophthalmology at the Peking Union Medical College (better known 
as the Rockefeller Foundation). In June 1925 he went on a holiday to 
stay with a friend, Major Morgan Palmer, who owned a 15,000-acre 
ranch in North Manchuria, not far from where the Sungari River 
reaches the Siberian frontier. Dr. Howard had been on the ranch for 
a fortnight or so when his host suggested an expedition to scare away a 
gang of bandits who were terrorising the farmers on his estate. 

“© All that will be necessary,’ he said, ‘ will be to fire a few shots 
over the buildings at Wu Chien Fang. The bandits will mount their 
horses and ride away.’ ” . 

.They did nothing of the kind. They resisted. Major Palmer was 
shot dead, and Dr. Howard was captured and carried off by the band. 
At first they were going to kill him too. 

“ “We are going to take you over there, about a mile from here, and 
shoot you dead.’ 

“‘ T looked at him incredulously, and asked him, ‘ Why?’ 

“ * Because you have no money, and you have no friends,’ was the 
startling reply.” 

Dr. Howard managed to convince his captors that he had friends, 
and that ransom might be forthcoming. They held him prisoner for 
ten weeks. Meanwhile the episode had acquired international im- 
portance. Chang Tso-lin had issued orders that the American doctor 
must be recovered alive and at ali costs. Four thousand troops were 
scouring the country for him. At last they located the bandits and 
rescued him. 

This extraordinary experience makes a first-rate adventure book. 
It is written with the direct artlessness of Robinson Crusoe. It is 
absolutely convincing. It endears to us the captive—and even at times 
the captors. No one but a doctor, with his knowledge of the funda- 
mental communism of human misery, could have written with such 
sympathy about such a cruel, degraded, lousy gang. They lived for 
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opium. ‘“ Opium-smoking seemed to fill their every need. . . . When 
they were without it, they were demons to live with. Undoubtedly 
the craving for this drug had driven many of them into the bandit 
business.” 

“Most of them came from Mukden, a few from Shantung Province; 
one was a Korean, one a Tartar. One of the leaders had been an officer 
in Wu Pei-fu’s army, another a police magistrate in Kirin Province. 
Another, an old bandit of twenty years’ standing, called Jih-pen-tzu 
or “‘ Jappy,” had been a friend of Chang Tso-lin in the great War 
Lord’s bandit days. Jih-pen-tzu suffered from trachoma which Dr. 
Howard was able to relieve. A kind of friendship sprang up between 
captor and prisoner, and some six months after his release, Dr. Howard 
received a letter from “‘ Jappy ”’ asking him to find him a job in Peking. 
“‘ Tf there be any future for me I should consider the balance of my life 
a gift from you. . . . Your younger brother, Jih-pen-tzu.” 

Dr. Howard’s narrative makes excellent reading. Moreover, it 
provides a glimpse into the primitive life of man—fugitive, vagabond, 
brutalised, desperate—the kind of life into which we would relapse if 
the bonds of orderly government gave way. In China, to a great 
extent, these bonds have given way already; and the increase of 
banditry is a symptom of the disease of the whole body politic. In 
varying degree it is rife throughout the country—from North Manchuria 
(the scene of Dr. Howard’s thrilling adventure) to southernmost 
Kwangsi and Yunnan. 


Australia—White or Yellow? By FLEETWOOD CHIDELL. 1926. 
(London: William Heinemann. 8vo. xix + 235 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE author does not choose between his own alternatives. His 
answer is “ Both.” Australia must admit Asiatics to her tropical 
areas, and break all records with British settlement in the south. 
Otherwise, destruction by such a nation as Japan or Italy, whose 
population pressure gives it the right to act, as well as forces it to do so. 

Mr. Chidell writes as a despondent Imperialist, irritated by the use 
which the Dominions have made of their autonomy, and anxious to 
see the British Commonwealth become more than the “‘ high-sounding 
phrase” of to-day. But his view of the foreign situation is alarmist. 
(He notes the absence of reference to Australia in the Japanese Press, 
and concludes it to be a plan of silent aggression, concealed behind 
the present verbal attacks on the United States.) And he scarcely 
does justice to the economic difficulties with which Australia is faced. 
It appears to be a plain fact that empty spaces can be quickly filled; 
but it is a fact equally hard that wool is very dear, and Australian 
land values therefore very high; and that artificial close settlement 
must therefore be enormously costly, even if Mr. Chidell’s “ coloured 
labour ” is indentured to do the spade-work. 

Apparently too late for a mention in this book, Australia created a 
Development and Migration Commission, to prepare for and conduct 
a more rapid national growth. Though this might not satisfy Mr. 
Chidell, it embodies a number of his more constructive ideas, toned 
down to a level of practicability. And if this or something like it 
will not serve, then Australia is doomed : she would certainly commit 
national suicide rather than accept Mr. Chidell’s solution—a fact which 
is amply attested, and which so determined a realist should not have 
overlooked. . 


S. C. LESLIE. 
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History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. By FReEDERIC L. 
PAXSON. 1924. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
race London: Constable & Co. 8vo. xvii +598 pp. 
$6. 

The History of Economic Progress in the United States. By WALTER W. 
JENNINGS. 1925. (London: George Harrap&Co. 8vo. xvi+ 
819 pp. 15s.) 

Many Englishmen must have felt conscious of the disparity between 
the vague political outline, with its twin peaks of the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil War, which stands in their minds for the history of 
the United States, and the obvious fact that such a political record 
hardly touches the essential changes which have made America. The 
peopling of a vast continent, the growth from four to over a hundred 
millions, is the real stupendous event of the nineteenth century in the 
New World, and of this process there have been few chroniclers. 
Professor Paxson has done for the United States what Mr. Clapham in 
his Economic History of Great Britain is doing, even more elaborately, 
for this country. He is providing with immense patience and labour 
an authoritative account of the last century from its most important 
aspect. The forty-nine chapters into which this great piece of 
historical writing is divided begin with the peopling of the Ohio Valley, 
and follow the immigrants step by step in their steady march to the 
west. Earlier books, chief among them Turner’s The American 
Frontier and Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, had drawn attention to 
the significance of the frontier, and to its effect in forming the 
character of the Americans. They felt there was always a fresh 
opening a little further west, and they were not deceived in their 
sanguine hopefulness. But it has been left for Professor Paxson to 
crown his earlier studies in recent history and the Civil War with a 
volume that has already taken its place as the standard work on the 
origin of the Middle West and Far Western States. The story he tells 
is particularly interesting, because those States are coming more and 
more to dictate American policy; particularly in the Senate, which 
controls foreign relations, they swamp the older States by the rule 
giving each State, regardless of its population, two, and only two, 
representatives. Studies of the Middle West as it has become to-day are 
common, but those who are made curious as to its beginnings will be 
specially grateful to Professor Paxson. It is to be hoped that his book 
will be widely read in the Dominions, for he describes the ups and 
downs of pioneers, particularly their adventures and misadventures in 
public finance, with a lucidity and wealth of detail that make his book 
highly instructive to those concerned with the development of large 
new territories. 

Professor Jennings’ work belongs more to the reference type of 
history. He keeps so close to the numerical facts of growth that his 
book does not read as a story in the way that Professor Paxson’s does. 
But it is so well arranged, and so full, that is is hard to imagine a better 
reference volume. He is particularly thorough in treating statistically 
the advances of the last forty or fifty years, and his book will be a 
source of destruction to many easy generalisations. It is perhaps a 
pity, in view of the recent expansion of the United States into the 
Caribbean, that the overseas possessions are not treated even more 
fully. The vicissitudes of agriculture are particularly well ex- 
pounded, and the book, among a host of other useful services, is an 
excellent introduction to the present plight of the American farmer. 

DouGLas WOODRUFF. 
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South America : An Economic and Regional Geography with an Historical 
Chapter. By E. W. SHananan, M.A., D.Sc. 1927. (London: 
Methuen. ix + 309 pp., 50 maps and diagrams. 14s.) 


Tuts book contains a vast mass of information about South America, 
but, owing to the form in which it is cast, it is by no means easy for the 
international student to find in it what he may want. Treated as it 
is from the geographical and regional, as opposed to the political, 
point of view, it gives a great deal about geological formations, influences 
of rivers, mountains and so on; but for the student looking for con- 
crete modern facts the information is somewhat scanty and difficult 
to get at. The descriptions are very general on the whole (e.g. the great 
cattle industry of the Argentine? is disposed of in about one page of 
text and a couple of rough sketch-maps), and the reader must not expect 
to find much about such matters as population or finance. The 
impression indeed that will be left on his mind will probably be that 
he is expected to know a lot about the country before he opens the 
book; for there is no detailed map of any part ofthe country, and the 
hundreds of names of places, mountains, etc., in the text are, with a 
few insignificant exceptions, not marked on any of the numerous 
sketch-maps and diagrams. (These, by the way, are sometimes very 
confusing—chiefly owing to the lack of scales and place-names). 
Indeed, in order to understand the work at all, one has constantly to 
refer to an atlas; and, in addition, one is apparently expected to know 
beforehand the meaning of such words as restinga, maté, sertio, matta, 
llanura, etc. 

Apart from the above blemishes, a great quantity of material of 
value to the geographer and the economist is to be found in the book. 
We learn, for instance, of the tiny proportion of roads to railways, 
the decline of rubber, cocoa and quinine, the shortage of capital and 
labour, the want of fuel, the character of the mestizo, and many other 
things which must have cost the author much time and trouble to 
get at. There is also a full bibliography. | 

But the provision of half-a-dozen detail maps covering the continent 
would have doubled the value of the book; for it is impossible without 
adequate maps to follow the description of a country. 


EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


The Anatomy of African Misery. By Lorp OLIVIER. 1927. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 234 pp. 6s.) 


ONE cannot but regret the rather hectoring tone of this book, 
which will diminish its influence over those whom Lord Olivier seeks 
to convert to his views. No useful purpose, for example, can be 
served by calling Mr. Tielman Roos a mental defective. Lord Olivier, 
however, seems rather to relish such methods of controversy. But 
surely it is unnecessary, and also inaccurate, to fasten on Sir John 
Hawkins the odium of having initiated the negro slave trade to the 
New World. Sixty years before his voyage negroes were being shipped 
from Seville to the Spanish colonies. To encourage emigration, 
settlers were given, amongst other benefits, free passages for them- 
selves and their negro slaves. In 1518 Charles V granted the first 
Assiento to de Brésa, which provided for the importation of 4,000 
slaves. ‘ All this, and much more, cannot be generalised into a state- 


1 The author speaks throughout of ‘‘ Argentina,’ which, though pleasant to 
hear, is incorrect. 
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ment that Sir John Hawkins’s “ industrial genius first conceived this 
fruitful idea.” 

Lord Olivier fastens on this industrial capitalism, which he claims 
introduced slavery into America and South Africa, the responsibility 
for creating the slave-owner’s outlook on native affairs, which, he 
asserts, is still generally characteristic of present-day South Africans. 
He adds that this has been further stereotyped and envenomed by 
the development of modern capitalistic mining production, and the 
industrialisation of land-ownership, which has created the enormous 
gap between the levels of white and native wages, and which, in con- 
sequence, is largely responsible for the creation of the poor white class. 
One gathers from this diagnosis that the real culprit is capitalism. 

Whether this is so or not, and whether all the arguments and 
highly controversial matters which Lord Olivier introduces to prove 
it, do so or not, does not alter the remedy for which Lord Olivier 
contends—the lifting up of the native level of civilisation to the white. 
Obviously repressive measures like the Colour Bar Act must have the 
opposite effect and must therefore react to the further detriment of 
the whites. But the acceptance of this as true does not help us to 
bridge over the long period of transition which must elapse, as Lord 
Olivier admits, before the natives can thus be uplifted. This period 
can only be bridged by mutual understanding and goodwill. The 
prejudices and the fears of the whites cannot be overcome by giving 
them a good scolding, any more than the natives can be kept “ in 
their place”’ by acts of repression. And there are indications that 
this is becoming more and more recognised. Lord Olivier’s book 
had obviously passed through the press before the agreement on the 
Indian problem was reached. It is a pity that this was so, for this 
agreement and the consequent withdrawal of the Class Areas Bill, 
and the appointment of Mr. Sastri as Indian Commissioner in South 
Africa, are surely events of great moment which few people would 
have believed possible ten years ago. The joint councils of Europeans 
and natives are also hopeful auguries. Even General Hertzog’s 
legislation, on which Lord Olivier heaps such a load of opprobrium, 
should not be dismissed simply as the product of the old slave-owning 
mentality. It was a courageous attempt to grapple with the problem, 
which has been too long shelved and shirked. The days are at last 
past when South African party political programmes declared their 
native policies to be either “‘ firm and just” or “just and firm.” In 
any case these bills have been referred to a Select Committee, before 
their second reading, and we have the assurance that they will be 
drastically amended. Let us now suspend judgment until they 
emerge from this ordeal. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


The Science and Method of Politics. By G. E. G. CATLIN. 1927. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 8vo. 
xii + 360 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE task undertaken in this book is of a really heroic kind. The 
author sets out to discover the true method in political study, to assign 
their proper functions to the other social sciences, to classify the aims 
and methods of all historians past and present, to relate his views to 
those of sages and philosophers in every age, and to achieve all this 
in a style picturesque and even rhetorical. For his task Mr. Catlin 
has two great qualifications, a remarkably wide erudition and an 
intense enthusiasm in the pursuit of his quest. 
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Amid the rich and bewilderingly varied miscellany of this author’s 
observations, one proposition stands out clearly. The political 
student will make most progress by frankly adopting an abstract 
method and framing the hypothesis of a political man ‘‘ whose sole 
desire is power, analogous to that of the economist’s economic man,” 
whose sole desire is wealth. This view is open to a general and a 
special criticism. Mr. Catlin admits and indeed is primarily concerned 
to argue that no political science yet exists. To expound what method 
is proper to investigation in a certain field before success has been 
achieved by that or any other method is always dangerous. Mr. 
Catlin makes no serious attempt to apply his method and vindicate it 
by experiment. The judicious reader must hope that he will show his 
method at work in a future volume, and meanwhile suspend judgment. 
Secondly, it may be doubted whether the success, which the classical 
economists did undoubtedly achieve in their preliminary work of clari- 
fication, was due chiefly to the assumption of an “‘ economic man.” 
They were the first to grasp certain fundamental identities, akin to 
the axioms of arithmetic, obvious when stated, but none the less 
illuminating, and apply them to practical matters. Such an axiom is 
that supply must be made equal to demand. The Quantity Theory 
of Money and the Law of Rent, two of the most famous classical 
propositions, are of this kind and do not imply an ‘“ economic man.” 
If Mr. Catlin wishes to construct a political theory on the same model 
as the classical economic theory he must provide it with these self- 
evident foundations as well as with an abstract hypothesis. But can 
. he? The economist may be flattered, but he will certainly be 

surprised to see his science named a mature one. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Catlin has not dealt more fully with 
Bentham, who, living in the age of the economic writers, applied to 
detailed political problems an abstract method of the type proposed. 

R. F. HARROD. 


Recent Theories of Citizenship in its Relation to Government. By 
CARL BRINKMANN. 1927. (Yale University Press. Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 126 pp. $1.50. 7s.) 


TuIs volume, the fourteenth of the Yale Lectures on the Respon- 
sibilities of Citizenship, contains the contribution of Carl Brinkmann, 
Ph.D., B.Litt., Professor at Heidelberg University. It is wonderful 
how much close reasoning is contained in 126 pages—too close and too 
condensed for the multitude—but hardly an important point has been 
missed in the mutual relations of State and Citizen, including an account 
of the different forms of the modern State. Minutie are, of course, 
not to be looked for; but we would have liked the Professor’s views on 
Government by Minorities, which exist in so many forms to-day. 
For the purpose of the Royal Institute of International Affairs we 
particularly recommend the closing chapter on “‘ International Citizen- 
ship,” which is very suggestive. WynpuaoM A. BEWES. 


Justice Among Nations. By H. G. ALEXANDER. 1927. (London: 
Hogarth Press. 8vo. 59 pp. 2s.) 


Mr. Horace G. ALEXANDER, Lecturer on International Law and 
Politics at Woodbrooke, Selby Oak, Birmingham, was chosen to deliver 
the first Marttens Lecture on War and Peace, and has acquitted him- 
self well, so far as this can be done within the limited space. He divides 
his theme into (1) The Idea of Justice ; (2) Universal Justice ; (3) Justice 
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among Nations; (5) Real Justice. (4 is missing or 5 is misnumbered.) 
Mr. Alexander is evidently a humanist who finds it difficult to restrain 
his contemporary enthusiasms, some of which may some day be 
modified. WyYNDHAM A. BEWEsS. 


The World Court in 1926. By MauricE FANSHAWE. Second Annual 
Supplement to Information on the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 1926. (London: 
Association of International Understanding. 27 pp. 6d. net.) 


Mr. MaurIcE FANSHAWE summarises the judgment of the Court 
on German Interests in Polish Upper Silesia (this being the judgment 
on the merits, pronounced on May 25th, 1926): next, the advisory 
opinion (No. 13) in favour of the competence of the International 
Labour Organisation to regulate, incidentally only, the personal work 
of the employer; finishing with a sufficient account of the conditional 
application by the United States to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, which met with a reception interpreted by the United States 
as inadequate and, substantially, a refusal of some of the terms. The 
pamphlet closes with some account of the present position of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. WyYNDHAM A. BEwEs. 


Consular Privileges and Immunities. By IRvIN STEWART. 1926. 
(New York : Columbia University Press. 8vo. 216 pp. $4.00.) 


TuHIs book examines the exceptions from the ordinary operation 
of municipal law, which the consul de carriére enjoys, whether by law 
or treaty or usage, in the practice of different countries. It does not 
deal with other sides of consular organisation or functions, nor with the 
position of consuls in countries where they enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges. The author divides his field into chapters on the Public 
Character of Consuls, Inviolability of Archives, Position of the Consu- 
late, Exemption from Taxation, Relation to Local Courts, and in a final 
chapter deals with a number of miscellaneous matters such as the 
consul’s position in time of war. On all these matters the rules, if 
there are any, are vague, and practice is various; but the author’s 
conclusions are cautious and his treatment is scholarly throughout. 
He has aimed at collecting illustrations or statements, as far as possible 
authoritative, of the practice of different States on each of the matters 
dealt with, that of the United States being generally treated more fully 
than others. There isan ample bibliography, and the book thoroughly 
sustains the general high standard of the series of Columbia Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, in which it is volume No. 281. 

J. L. BRIERLY. 


The Case of the German South Tyrol against Italy. Translated and 
edited by C. H. HErForD, Litt.D. 1927. (London: George Allen 
& Unwin. 8vo. g6pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Dr. HERFOoRD has collected a number of documents, many of them 
official, which reveal the methods employed by the Italian Government 
to italianise the South Tyrol. The different stages of the struggle 
against the loss of communal autonomy can be traced, with the tight- 
ening of the restrictions on the use of the German language in 
schools up to its complete abolition in September 1926. Additional 
bitterness has been aroused by the complications arising from the 
compulsory use of Italian in the administration of the law, the italianis- 
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ation of German names, the restrictions with regard to citizenship and 
the centralised control of all German banks. 

It is impossible to reconcile such measures with the Speech from 
the Throne in December 1919, or with the definite assurances given by 
the Italian Government that the rights of the South Tyrolese would 
be observed. E. W. Moore. 


The People of Ararat. By JoserH Burtt, F.R.G.S. 1926. (London: 
The Hogarth Press. Sm. 8vo. vii-+ 184 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Burtt’s book, which has a Prefatory Note by Bishop Gore, is 
admittedly a plea for the Armenians, whom he regards with an inti- 
mate personal affection. But this feature in no way lessens the 
interest and value of the volume, since its contents are obviously fair 
and since Mr. Burtt rightly makes no endeavour to minimise the short- 
comings of the people whose cause he has espoused. Moreover, whilst 
the book naturally reproduces a certain amount of historical material 
which might perhaps be found elsewhere, its ‘‘ up-to-dateness ” and 
the very comprehensive nature of its contents make it an acceptable 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject with which it deals. In 
short the book should be studied not merely by those who possess 
only a superficial knowledge of the events with which it deals, but also 
by those who require to learn the latest developments in the Armenian 
tragedy and to be reminded of the happenings which preceded those 
developments. H. CHARLES Woops. 


Foreign Trade and World Politics. By HERBERT F. FRASER. 1926. 
(New York and London: Alfred Knopf. 8vo. xiii + 346 pp. 
4s.) 

Tus book, written by an intelligent and well-informed American, 
pleads for American co-operation in European affairs. It is frankly 
a work of. advocacy. But its advocacy is of the higher sort, purged 
of all base elements, of quibbling, dialectic and the unscrupulous 
exploitation of exceptional cases. It is written with force, clarity and 
fluency. To the English reader it must needs be consoling and 
encouraging rather than startling or shocking. A point of view 
already familiar here is excellently summarised. 

In his early pages Mr. Fraser urges that the United States should 
adopt a policy of free trade. He shows an admirable understanding 
of the foundations and nature of international trade. He proceeds to 
discuss the subject of inter-allied debts and recommends cancellation, 
both on moral and economic grounds. The statement (p. 139) that 
imports due to reparation payments, unlike imports in general, tend to 
produce unemployment in the country receiving them is too sweeping. 
It is only true in so far as capital is irretrievably sunk in the industries 
subjected to the fresh competition, and the unemployment is only 
temporary. Such temporary unemployment might also ensue on a 
great expansion of imports due to an increase in exporting power. In 
other respects Mr. Fraser’s reasonings are sound enough. 

He claims that economic and political questions cannot be separated, 
that false economic views lead to war, and war or bellicose politics 
are fatal to economic prosperity. His special claim is that the fruits 
of the economic imperialism of recent times have been extremely 
meagre. Trade between civilised nations has been immensely more 
important than the exploitation of backward areas. Therefore the 
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first aim of American policy should be the reconstitution of Europe. 
By this means only is a large development of her foreign trade and a 
large increase in her prosperity possible. With Mr. Fraser’s account of 
the causes and occasions of the Great War not all English readers will 
agree. With the rest most will heartily agree. All will feel that he 
has done an important work in stating this case with vigour and 
courage. R. F. Harrop. 


The Income Tax in Great Britain and the United States. By HARRISON 
B. SPAULDING, Ph.D. 1927. (London: P. S. King and Son, 
Ltd. 8vo. 320 pp. 12s. net.) 


In this book Mr. Spaulding makes a survey of the principal features 
of the Income Tax Laws of Great Britain and the United States. 
He divides his subject into a number of topics, such as the treatment 
of capital gains, of foreign income, of wasting assets, and sets out the 
state of the law regarding each in the two countries side by side, thus 
making comparison easy. Mr. Spaulding happily avoids excessive 
technicality. His book should be thoroughly intzlligible to the 
average income-tax payer. He does not confine himself to bare 
exposition, but embarks also on the general discussion of problems 
which are of interest to the economist, and sometimes, as in the case 
of double taxation, to the student of international relations. Mr. 
Spaulding has produced a clear, workmanlike and stimuiating book 
on a subject which would lend itself easily to the opposite kind of 
treatment at the hands of one less skilled. R. F. Harrop. 
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Aspects of Mexican Civilization. By JosE VASCONCELOS. 1927. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 8vo. ix + 193 pp. 
IOs.) 

The New Balkans. By HAMILTON FIsH ARMSTRONG. 1927. (London 
and New York: Harper & Bros. 8vo. 179 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

From Bismarck to the World War. By Erich Brandenburg. 1927. 
(London : Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiii-+ 542 pp. 2Is.) 

A Political Handbook of Europe. Compiled by the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York. 1927. (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations. 8vo. 103 pp. $1.) 

A Frenchman looks at the Peace. By ALCIDEEBRAY. 1927. (London: 
Kegan Paul. 8vo. xiv -+ 267 pp. 16s.) 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By Dr. G. P. Goocu. 
1927. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. vi-+ 218 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 

Making America Safe for Democracy. By B. V. HuBBARD. 1926. 
(Chicago: Legal News Co. 8vo. 204 pp.) 

The World Policy of Germany, 1890-1912. By Otto HAMMANN (trans. 
by Dr. MAup HuTrMANN.) 1927. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin. 8vo. 269 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

Europe and the East. By N. Dwicut Harris. 1927. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. xiv + 674 pp. 20s.) 

Our Far Eastern Assignment. By FELIX MorRLEY. 1927. (London: 
Student Christian Movement. 8vo. xiv + 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
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America Comes of Age. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED (trans. from the French 
by H. H. Hemminec and Doris HEMMING). 1927. (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 8vo. x + 358 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

The Paris Embassy : a Narrative of Franco-British Diplomatic Relations, 
1814-1920. By BECKLES WILLSON. 1927. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin (Ernest Benn, Ltd.), 8vo. 368 pp. 25s.) 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


April 12th, 1927. 


DEAR SIR, 

I wish to point out some inaccuracies in the review in Sir Maurice 
de Bunsen’s notice of Henry Baerlein’s book in your March Journal. 

I question whether a Czech Brigade was fighting with the Russian 
Army in 1915. Of course Czechs surrendered freely from the first, 
but the Russians sent most of them to work in the rear, e.g. on the 
Murmansk Railway. 

As far as I know, only companies of scouts were actively employed 
at the front till after the Revolution in March 1917, when a brigade 
fought brilliantly on the 1st July, 1917. 

The Czechs were strung out on their way to the Far East when 
Soviet troops attempted to disarm them. They then turned and made 
* common cause with the Russian White Forces. 

“The March of the Seventy Thousand” sounds romantic, but 
as a matter of fact the Czechs travelled by train. Their retention 
of an enormous quantity of Russian rolling-stock was a constant 
cause of irritation to White Russians. 

The Czechs had practically ceased fighting at the front before 
Kolchak arrived at Omsk, I think, early in October 1918. -They refused 
to continue fighting because they were not supported by Japanese 
and American troops, as they had been led to expect. Moreover, 
they maintained with reason that if Russia wished to save herself, 
she had plenty of men and did not require the assistance of a small 
country like Czechoslovakia. 

Kolchak was an admiral, not a “ General.” His coup d'état was 
directed against the Ali Russian Directorate of Five. This Directorate 
only contained one Siberian, Vologodski. 

Kolchak received neither arms nor ammunition from Japan, which 
only helped, with material, Semenov (not Samyonov), east of Baikal. 

Semenov was by no means a supporter of Kolchak. He never sent 
a man from Trans-Baikalia to help him and constantly intrigued 
against him. 

The policy of the Allies for which Mr. Baerlein can find no excuse 
was very simple. 

Our object was to help the loyal Russians to re-establish a Russian 
front and so prevent further transfer of German forces to France. 

After the Armistice we continued to help for a time the only 
Russians who had remained loyal to the Alliance. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALFRED KNox. 
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